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SATIRICAL RULES OF ETIQUETTE 
IN THE SIGLO DE ORO* 


Toward the end of Guzmdén de Alfarache’ by Mateo Aleman, 
there occurs a curious digression which will readily be recalled by 
all who have read the famous picaresque novel. Guzman is lodged 
at a tavern in Zaragoza where he has gone on a sight-seeing trip. 
While conversing with his host he has occasion to blow his nose 
and thereupon, to his astonishment, he is obliged to pay a forfeit. 
Inquiry reveals that the innkeeper has organized a brotherhood of 
simpletons, the requirements of which he has set down in a docu- 
ment entitled Arancel de necedades. This is a list of ridiculous 
customs prevalent in careless society with corresponding penalties 
imposed by the order. Whenever an individual is observed commit- 
ting one of these faults, he is promptly taxed a fee and automatically 
becomes a member of the fraternity, the roster of which fills a 
large volume. Among the classifications of eligible candidates are 
the following : 


Los que sonandose las narices, en bajando el lienzo lo miran con mucho 
espacio, como si les hubiese salido perlas dellas ... 

Los que paseandose por alguna pieza ladrillada o losas de la calle, 
fueren asentando los pies por las hiladas o ladrillos, y por el orden dellas ... 

Los que habiéndose pasado algunos dias que no han visto a sus cono- 
cidos, cuando acaso se hallan juntos en alguna parte, se dicen el uno al 
otro: “; Vivo esta vuestra merced? ; Vuestra merced en la tierra?” 


The last category is related to the foolish questions which are 
still featured in current comic strips. Such absurd interrogations 
were evidently very common in Spain in the seventeenth century. 
The Vocabularia de refranes by Correas lists a number of them with 
proverbial rhyming replies, such as: “;Qué es eso? Sopas y queso?” 


* Read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Washington, D.C., December 27-28, 1929. 
1Cf. Parte II, Libro III, capitulo i. 


2 Ed. Madrid, 1906, p. 333. 
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Aleman’s list of necedades became so popular that it was reprinted 
separately in 1615.* As might be expected, some of his contempo- 
raries imitated or adapted it, adding other silly mannerisms which 
offered a wide range of satire. Chief among those who repeatedly 
utilized the clever device was Quevedo, who varied it to suit his 
fancy. His minor tracts include several pragmdticas based on Ale- 
man’s Arancel, both authors employing the official terms that had 
become so familiar to the Spanish people during the reign of Philip 
II. In some instances Quevedo copied his model,* but he also made 
many modifications of it for the purpose of literary criticism or to 
satirize different classes of society. In his Origen y definiciones de la 
necedad® he states: “Necedad se llama y es todo aquello que se hace 
o dice en contra o repugnando a las costumbres de cortesia o lenguaje 
politico.” These are some of the illustrations given: 


Declarase por necio de pernil al que entrando por una puerta que halo 
cerrada, la deja abierta. 

Se declara por necio y grosero enfadoso encalabriado al que en con- 
versaci6n se corte las ufias. 

Item: Se declara y desde luego se da por necio de todos cuatro costados 
a él que por su lengua y autoridad quiere introducir nuevos modos de 
hablar y ser vocabulario de sus tiempos. 

Declarase por necio frisado al que se llega a la persona que esta leyendo 
o éscribiendo algun papel: y si a esto afiadiese el mirar cio o para quién 
es, declarase, demas de ser necio, por digno de jaquima, cincha y cola 
jumental. 

Declarase por necio de entre gallos y media noche y que siente mal de 
las leyes bucélicas al que, comiendo a mesa ajena, vitupera y pone tacha a 
los manjares que a ella vienen y se ponen; siendo mas conforme a raz6n y 
buena cortesia comer y callar, pues no le cuesta nada. 


Quevedo, in turn, was deliberately imitated by Juan Cortés de 
Tolosa, who included a pragmética in his Discursos morales (1617) 
and repeated it in Lazarillo de Manzanares (1620). A few citations 
will suffice to connect it with its predecessors: 


8 Revue Hispanique (1916), XXXVI, 621-27. 


*Cf. Premdticas y aranceles generales, Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles, 
XXIII, 430-42. (In his Essai sur la vie et les oeuvres de Francisco de Quevedo 
[ Paris, 1886], p. 133, E. Merimée states that Aleman borrowed this idea from 
Quevedo, but a comparison of the probable dates of composition indicates the 
contrary.) 


5 Ibid., pp. 448-51. 
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Que sea tenida por necia toda persona que pudiendo consolar al necesi- 
tado con obras le consolare con palabras. 

Tocante a las mujeres, mandamos que no sea tenida por dama ... la que 
bebiere vino ... 


Item: que empiecen la carta diciendo, “la de vuesa merced recebi.’’* 


Again the burlesque proclamation popularized by Quevedo was 
used by Vélez de Guevara in El diablo cojuelo. This time, however, 
it is the means for literary satire and is especially directed at bad 
poets, beginning thus: “Primeramente se manda que todos escriban 
con voces castellanas sin introducillas de otras lenguas ...”" 

In like manner the influence of the satirical document and its 
diverse applications may be traced through various other works.* 
Even in the eighteenth century it was revived by Afan de Ribera in 
his Virtud al uso y mistica a la moda® and by Ramon de la Cruz in a 
farce entitled La pragmédtica.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing references how widespread 
was the vogue of the mock rules of conduct after 1600. Aleman 
had apparently provided an attractive literary novelty, but a question 
naturally arises regarding the true originality of such an idea. After 
all, was Guzman’s list of follies a facetious invention of the author, 
or did he receive a suggestion from someone else and enlarge upon 
it as did those who followed him? For one thing, it is quite evident 
that the Arancel de necedades is a digression purposely inserted in 
the novel for comic effect. One is inclined to suspect that it was a de- 
tached fragment which the author had previously read since he 
intimates that he has omitted part of the tabulation. In fact, there 
are several indications that the sham pragméticas and aranceles were 
common as separate units in the form of tracts like the official pub- 


® Cf. Lasarillo de Manzanares, ed. Cotarelo, Madrid, 1901, pp. 48-52. 
™ Cf. Tranco X. 


8 Besides another instance in the Gusmdn de Alfarache (Parte I, Libro III, 
capitulo ii), peculiar examples are to be found in the Codice Colombina, pub- 
lished by D. Aureliano Fernandez-Guerra y Orbe in the appendix to Gallardo’s 
Ensayo de una biblioteca espatiola de libros raros y curiosos (Madrid, 1863), 
Vol. I. Cf. also Salas Barbadillo, El sagaz Estacio, marido examinado; Carlos 
Garcia, La desordenada codicia de los bienes ajenos, capitulo xiii; Andrés de 
Prado, Ardid de la pobreza y astucias de Vireno; Juan de Luna, Segunda parte 
de la vida de Lazarillo de Tormes (capitulo x); Cervantes, Viaje del Parnaso. 

® Cf. Biblioteca de Autores Espaiioles, XXXIII, 445-59. 


10 Cf. Nueva Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, XXIII, 35-42. 
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lications for which they are named."' First, Aleman’s version was 
reprinted separately as a pamphlet. Later, Quevedo composed a 
number of imitations and adaptations of it which circulated anony- 
mously in manuscript. Finally, Cortés de Tolosa wrote a similar 
treatise, including it first in one work and then shifting it bodily to 
another. These instances include only compositions subsequent to 
the publication of Aleman’s second part of Guzmdn de Alfarache in 
1604. Still more significant is a manuscript of the sixteenth century 
called Carta de las setenta y dos necedades,’* which may have been 
the source of Aleman’s whimsical digression. At least the similarity 
of titles warrants a few quotations from its contents. It begins with 
a criticism of the extravagant expression, Beso las manos, and con- 
tinues : 


Y guardad que de aqui adelante no pongais lengua en Beso las manos, que 
sera caer en desgracia del pueblo, y aun en ira de algun nescio, de cuyo 
origen y previlegios, de libros antiguos y auténticos, y aranceles de los 
mesones, de verbo ad verbum he sacado todo lo que se sigue: 

Setenta y dos nescedades ordinarias escriben los coronistas antiguos 
que se hallaban en estos reinos de Castilla, sin las que de nuevo se han 
descubierto. Algunas consisten, segin su opinion, en obras; otras en pala- 
bras. Exempli gratia; ... Pocos dias ha que queriendo entrar con dos gen- 
tiles hombres por la Puerta del Perdén de Sevilla juntos, pararon y comien- 
zan a decir: Entrad vos. — Mas entrad vos; y estuvieron rogandose tanto 
espacio, que pudieran ir y volver adonde iban; y con tanta instancia se 
importunaban como si la puerta fuera angosta, por la cual pueden caber, 
no tres que ibamos, mas treinta que fuéramos. ... 

Hay otra manera de nescedad que consiste no tanto en obras como en 
palabras. Llama uno a una puerta, y dice: — jQuién esté acd? Responde 
el de dentro: — ,Quién es? Dice el de fuera: — Si es. Responde el de 
dentro: —,;Quién es? gQuién sois? —Yo soy. Al cabo deste didlogo, ni 
el uno ha conoscido al que Ilama, ni el que llama a quien le ha respondido, 
y las palabras que se gastaron son de aquellas que el viento las lleva. 

No creo os sera nuevo el marido decir a la muger, aunque esté en 
compafiia de muchas mugeres, para Ilamarla, decille:—Oislo? Y lo 
mismo ella a él, como fuese él solo o ella el que solo lo oye, y no mas de a 
una que lo dice el 4 Oislo? 

Destas nescedades que consisten en palabras, hay algunas que por su 
antigiiedad son jubiladas, y no con menos razén que catedraticos en Sala- 


11 Cf. Premdtica de tratamientos y cortesias, Madrid, 1611. 


12 Cf. ed. Paz y Melia in Sales espafiolas (Coleccién de Escritores caste- 
anos, Vol. 121), Madrid, 1902, pp. 71-89. 
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manca, las cuales jubilé uso y costumbre. ... Deste jaez son: gAcé estdis? 
Ya venisteis? gVivo sois? gComiendo estéis? gQué, no sois ido? Y 
otro gran numero que callo. 


This seems to be conclusive proof that the mecedades were a 
subject of frequent ridicule and that compilations of them were 
common, especially in taverns, where they were put under a tariff. 
And so it is probable that Guzman’s partial reproduction of the 
innkeeper’s arancel was based on popular tradition if not on a writ- 
ten version. 

One more Spanish literary precedent of the sixteenth century 
which deserves mention is a curious passage from Antonio de Tor- 
quemada’s Coloquios satiricos.* I quote it here because of its 
revelation regarding an old custom: 


Antonio. — ... os quiero decir otra cosa no poco digna de reirse como 
desatino y ceguera, que a mi me tiene admirado que las gentes no la des- 
tierren del mundo como a simpleza, que los brutos animales (si bastase su 
capacidad a entenderla), burlarian de nosotros y della. 

_Jerénimo. — ; Y qué cosa es essa? 

Antonio. — La que agora se usa en los estornudos, que como sabéis es 
aquella tan espantable y terrible pestilencia que hubo en la ciudad de Roma 
siendo pontifice San Gregorio, cuando las gentes estornudaban, se caian 
luego muertos, y assi los que vian estornudar decian: Dios os ayude, como 
a personas que se les acababa la vida, y de aqui quedé en uso, que después 
a todos los que vian estornudar los que se hallaban presentes les ayudaban 
con estas buenas palabras; pero agora, en lugar desto, cuando alguna per- 
sona a quien seamos obligados a tener algin respeto estornuda, y aunque 
sea igual de nosotros, le quitamos las gorras hasta el suelo, y si tienen al- 
guna mas calidad, hacemos una muy gran reverencia, o por mejor decir 
necedad, pues que no sirve de nada para el propdsito, ni hay causa ni 
razon para que se haga. 


In discussing the material relating to rules of etiquette in Spain, 
it is important to give some consideration to possible foreign influ- 
ences. There were, of course, numerous formal treatises on the sub- 
ject long before the seventeenth century. Probably the most famous 
of these is the Cortegiano of Baldassare Castiglione which became 
the model for courtly manners in Europe. Besides the masterly 
Spanish version of it by Boscan there was published later an imita- 


18 Cf, ed. Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, II, 540 (Nueva Biblio- 
teca de Autores Espatioles, Vol. VII). 
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tion by Luis Milan (Valencia, 1561). Don Pascual de Gayangos has 
expressed the opinion that such works might have been affiliated 
with idealistic or chivalresque fiction. He cites among other titles 
the Enchiridion of Erasmus and the Ricordi of Sabba, both of which 
were done into Spanish, the former anonymously in 1529 and the 
latter by Francisco Truchado, Baeza, 1585."* 

Other countries were no less concerned than Spain and Italy with 
the niceties of social deportment. In France there appeared various 
translations, adaptations, and imitations of the Italian which were, 
in turn, the basis of English dissertations of a similar nature. A 
singular poetic guide labeled Les meurs et Honnestez de la Table 
pour apprendre a chascun a se contenir en maintien et en bonne grace 
(Paris, 1545) gives admonitions with quaint directness as may be 
seen from the following: 


Retiens bien mon enseignement 
Soit ton vestement sans ordure 
Face lavée, la main pure, 

Et garde qu’a ton nez ne pende 
Quelque goutte, je te commande 
Ne laisse tes ongles trop croistre 
n’aucune ordure 1a paroistre 
Tiens tes cheveulx nets, et procure 
que sans fange soit la chaulsure, 
Soit ta langue nette et bien pure 
Et a tes dents n’entre rouillure 
et sois honteux. Je l’admonneste 
s'il advient que frotes ta teste, 
de teur, les puces n’attente 

n’a gratter ta taigne nuisante. 


In the seventeenth century France followed the Spanish tendency 
toward parody, as is exemplified in Les lois de la galanterie (1644).** 


14 Cf. Libros de Caballeria, discurso preliminar (Madrid, 1880), p. lvi + 
footnote 1, (Biblioteca de Autores Espatioles, Vol. XL). 


15 Cf. ed. Paris, 1855. Although I have studied only a limited phase of the 
subject, the following titles have come to my attention: T. F. Crane, /talian 
Social Customs of the XVI Century and Their Influence on the Literatures of 
Europe, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1920; James W. Holmes, “Italian 
Courtesy Books of the Sixteenth Century,” Modern Language Review (1910), 
V, 145-66; W. M. Rossetti, Early Italian Courtesy Books, London, 1869 (Early 
English Text Society, Extra Series, No. 8); Eugene Oswald, Early German 
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Since it is the aim of this paper to deal only with the satirical 
rules of conduct, the foreign production which offers the greatest 
interest is the Galateo of Giovanni della Casa. This extremely popu- 
lar book was translated, adapted, and even printed in polyglot 
editions. A Spanish version by Domingo Becerra appeared in 1585, 
but it became best known in Spain through the Galateo espajiol, 
an adaptation by Lucas Gracian Dantisco (1582). Subsequent edi- 
tions have been numerous, appearing even in the present day. Its 
success as well as that of the Italian original owed something to the 
humor with which it was written. Here is found an inclination 
toward ridicule in certain passages, as for example: 


Y yo he visto personas, cuando van encareciendo alguna cosa, bufar y 
resoplar tan recio, que les pueden avisar que digan “; Agua va!” antes que 
hablen. ... 

Hay otros que escupen alto y contra el aire: los cuales en semejantes 
actos, usandolos sin discrecion, salpican la cara a los circunstantes. Y hal- 
lase tal de éstos, que bostezando suena o relincha como bestia. 

Hase visto asimismo otra mala costumbre de algunos que suenan las 
narices con mucha fuerza y paranse delante de todos a mirar en el paiii- 
zuelo lo que se han sonado, como si aquello que por alli han purgado fuesen 
perlas o diamantes que le cayesen del cerebro.'*® 


The last citation will be recognized as almost identical with one 
of the necedades listed by Aleman. It is quite possible, therefore, 
that the author of Guzmén de Alfarache received some of his ideas 
directly or indirectly from this Italian source. 

The examples which I have chosen demonstrate how serious rules 
of etiquette were converted into criticism of absurd habits during 
the period of satirical production in classical Spanish literature. Not 


Courtesy Books, ibid.; Daisy A. Stepney, “French Etiquette in 1682,” The 
French Quarterly (1926), VIII, 132-37; Virgil B. Heltzel, “The Rules of 
Civility (1671) and Its French Source,” Modern Language Notes (1928), XLIII, 
17-22; Fred B. Millett, “English Courtesy Literature before 1557,” Kingston, 
Ontario, 1919 (Bulletin of the Departments of History and Political and Eco- 
nomic Science in Queens University, No. 30); W. L. Ustick, “Seventeenth- 
Century Books of Conduct,” Modern Language Notes (1929), XLIV, 148-58; 
F. M. Parsons, “An Etiquette Book of the Seventeenth Century,” Longmans 
Magazine (1898), XXXIII, 175-83; “Two Quaint Books on 17th- and 18th- 
Century Table Etiquette,” The Book Lover (1900), I, 214-16. 
; 16 Cf. ed. Madrid, 1929 (?), (Las Cien Mejores Obras de la Literatura Es- 
patola, Vol. XLI). 
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the least interesting aspect of the matter is the fact that many 
of the same stupid mannerisms have persisted until our own time 
despite all the ridicule that they drew from the pens of Aleman, 
Quevedo, and other authors of the siglo de oro." 


Rosert H. WILLIAMS 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


17 A modern adaptation of Quevedo’s Preméticas y aranceles generales may 
be found in Nueva pragmdtica del tiempo, frusleria literaria de El Br. Francisco 
de Osuna, Sevilla, 1891. This is attributed to D. Francisco Rodriguez Marin 
(cf. Hurtado y Palencia, Historia de la literatura espaiiola [Madrid, 1921], 
p. 1072). 




















SOBRE LAS MEMORIAS DE UN HOMBRE 
DE ACCION DE BAROJA 


De entre los valores literarios de la literatura espafiola contempo- 
ranea que mas han llamado la atencidn, han sido y siguen siendo las 
obras de Baroja. De su obra en su totalidad, la menos leida, y por 
eso menos comprendida, es las Memorias de un hombre de accién. 
Urge pues dar una idea de la importancia de estas Memorias, impor- 
tancia que tiene especial significado en lo que toca a la teoria de la 
técnica barojiana y al modo en que se pone en practica esta teoria en 
las Memorias de un hombre de accién, que constan hasta la fecha de 
una serie de dieciséis novelas de asunto entre histérico y novelesco, 
referentes a la primera mitad del siglo XIX, pero sobre todo al periodo 
de 1820 a 1840. 

Al través de las Memorias se columbra que poco a poco se va 
desarrollando la técnica de Baroja. Es un desarrollo de lo incons- 
ciente a lo consciente. Es un esfuerzo lento que va tomando un 
sentido perfilado, una orientaci6n determinada, hasta el punto en que 
Baroja llega a establecer la teoria de la técnica de su novela. Esto 
podria atribuirse, mas que a otra cosa, a que sus novelas han produ- 
cido comentarios agrios, fosféricos, cosa que ha impulsado a Baroja 
a establecer sus fueros no como vasco sino como novelista, para que 
se le comprenda y no para que el lector sienta simpatia o antipatia 
por su obra. Esto es lo que menos le importa. Lo que busca es la 
comprension del lector. Asi es que, como él mismo lo manifiesta en 
el prélogo de La nave de los locos, Baroja quiere hacer “un alegato 
y una defensa” de su técnica, porque sus criticos nunca le han con- 
cretado sus debilidades. Con razon que diga en dicho prologo: 


“Escucho con curiosidad los reparos que se ponen a mis libros y siento 
no me los hagan mas concretos y mas detallados. Tener un censor agudo 
y penetrante que tome la obra de uno, la diseque, sefiale sus deficiencias 
y diga: Usted ha querido hacer esto y no lo ha hecho por tal o tal raz6n, 
ha de ser para el escritor gran fortuna.” 


En cuanto a la técnica de la novela, Baroja establece para si en 
el mencionado prélogo a La nave de los locos, estos puntos que han 
de ser los pescantes de su tinglado literario: 


1. No existe un tipo tinico de novela. Si lo hubiera, entonces 
habria “una técnica bien definida,” la cual no la hay porque “dentro 
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de la novela hay una gran variedad de especies.” Pero todas estas 
especies de novela podrian dividirse en dos tipos generales: la novela 
“impermeable, parnasiana y clasica; y la novela permeable” en la cual 
no existen las tres unidades clasicas y en donde el autor hace filtrar 
por ella todos los matices, todas las intrigas, todos los tipos y todo 
aquello que a éste le dé la gana. 

2. En cuanto al estilo de la novela “permeable,” para Baroja “el 
escritor que con menos palabras pueda dar una sensacién exacta es 
el mejor.” Esto se debe a que en literatura y en el arte la habilidad 
es de lo que mas cansa. 

3. La unidad del asunto sera una paradoja que consistira en 
“una finalidad sin fin.” Esto es comprensible porque 


“La novela, en general, es como la corriente de la historia: no tiene 
principio ni fin; empieza y acaba donde se quiera. Algo parecido le ocurria 
al poema épico. A don Quijote y a la Odisea, al Romancero o a Pickwick, 
sus respectivos autores podian lo mismo ajfiadirles que quitarles capitulos.” 


Como corolario, deduce Baroja que “una novela es posible sin argu- 
mento, sin arquitectura y sin composicién.” 

4. En cuanto a los personajes de la novela “permeable,” Baroja 
sostiene que “hay que inventar personajes que tengan vida y que nos 
sean necesarios, sentimentalmente por algo.” Esto es de una impor- 
tancia transcendental en la obra de Baroja. No darse cuenta de ello 
seria no comprender del todo su obra. Por eso, detengamonos un 
momento para observar cémo Baroja apostrofa al final del prélogo 
a La nave de los locos a sus personajes: 


“Queridos hijos espirituales: todos entraréis, si no en el reino de los 
cielos, en mi pequefia barraca; todos pasaréis adelante, los buenos y los 
malos, los imaginados y los sofiados; los de manta y los de chaquet con 
trencilla, los bien construidos y los deformes, los mufiecos y las figuras de 
cera. Los mas humildes tendran su sitio al lado de los mas arrogantes. Nos 
reiremos de los retéricos y de las gentes a la moda, de los aristécratas y de 
los demécratas, de los exquisitos y de los parnasianos, de los jévenes socié- 
logos y de los que hacen caligrafia literaria. Seremos antialmanaque- 
gothistas y antirrastacueros. Saltaremos por encima de las tres unidades 
clasicas a la torera; el autor tomara la palabra cuando le parezca, opor- 
tuna o inoportunamente; cantaremos unas veces el Tantum ergo y otras 
el Ca ira; haremos todas las extravagancias, y nos permitiremos todas las 
libertades ...” 
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También hay que apuntar lo que dice en el prologo a Las mdscaras 
sangrientas: 


“Todo lo que vive, se mueve, se agita, llevado por un impetu vital, por 
un apetito interior de poseer, sea bueno o sea malo, vicioso o virtuoso, 
delicado o grosero, alto o bajo, nos interesa a los hombres.” 


5. Por ultimo, queda por establecer la novedad que se pueda dar 
a la novela. Dice Baroja: 


“... yo estoy convencido de que en estos ultimos treinta afios no se ha 
hecho nada nuevo ni trascendental en la novela. Alguno me preguntara: 
2 Qué entiende usted por algo nuevo? 

“Indudablemente es muy dificil definir lo que es nuevo en literatura; 
es mas bien una sensacién que un concepto. Para mi, un pequefio matiz, 
una intriga mas complicada, una ligera variacién de la técnica, me bastaria 
para creer en la novedad.” 


Esta aseveracién es una pequefia confesion de Baroja. Por el 
resquicio de su humildad nos parece ver en sus obras ese “pequefio 
matiz” que ha de darnos una sensacién nueva. 

Baroja ha sido de los pocos escritores que han podido hallar un 
asunto que estuviese en consonancia con su estilo. Este y aquél van 
paralelamente, de suerte que Baroja ha sabido sacarle mucho partido 
a Las memorias de un hombre de accién porque: (1) “... nada se 
parece tanto al estilo de la literatura de Baroja como el estilo de la 
vida de Aviraneta” como dice Ortega y Gasset en el primer tomo 
del Espectador, pagina 135. El gran filésofo espafiol trazé con esa 
intuicién filoséfica que le distingue la relacién mas exacta entre estilo 
y asunto; y (2) La lucha por el liberalismo en Espajfia en el siglo XIX 
es el asunto mas palpitante para Baroja. El mismo lo confiesa: 


“Ahora mismo, al cabo de treinta afios de pasada la juventud, cuando 
trato de buscar en mi algo sentimental que vibre con fuerza, tengo que 


rebafiar en los recuerdos de aquella época lejana de turbulencia” (Prélogo. 
La nave de los locos). 


Esta “época lejana de turbulencia” es aquélla en que se luchdé 
sangrientamente o por el absolutismo o por el liberalismo. 

No representa esto ni agotamiento ni decadencia. De ser asi, no 
tendrian las Memorias la virilidad y el fuego que tienen; serian en- 
tonces relatos folletinescos de crimenes y asesinatos. Pero afortu- 
nadamente por encima de todo esto sentimos algo profundo, muy 
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hondo, en las Memorias: el liberalismo de Baroja. Si a Unamuno le 
duele Dios, a Baroja le duele la Espafia del siglo XIX, pues esta 
Espafia no supo resolver su problema (el unico que existe en todo 
pais civilizado: el derecho de pensar con libertad) como los demas 
de los paises europeos, en especial Inglaterra, Francia y Alemania. 
De los politicos de aquella época, ha dicho Baroja en una conferencia 
dada en la Casa del Pueblo, en Madrid, hace dos afios, que: “A estos 
hombres slo los conocemos por sus estatuas, muy malas por cierto, 
pero que perduran como la tuberculosis y la sifilis.” En cuanto a lo 
que es el liberalismo, Baroja lo ha definido de una vez para siempre 
en Las mdscaras sangrientas, capitulo xix. Poco antes del Convenio 
de Vergara se encontraba Aviraneta en el despacho de Gamboa, en 
Bayona. Hé aqui la conversacién que surgié entre los dos. 


“.... 3 Qué es para usted el liberalismo? — pregunt6 Aviraneta. 

— Yo veo el liberalismo en el régimen constitucional y en el reinado 
de Isabel II. 

— Bien. Ese es el liberalismo espafiol actual, practico; fuera de ése, 
hay otro liberalismo universal, mas importante: la filosofia, la razén, el 
libre examen. 

— Ese no se debate ahora. 

— Ese se debate siempre. ; Qué me importaria a mi de Isabel II si con 
su reinado no hubiera posibilidad de vivir con mas libertad que con el 
reinado de ese estupido Carlos? Mi liberalismo es libertad de pensar, 
libertad de movimientos, lucha contra la tradicién que nos sofoca, lucha 
contra la Iglesia ... 

— Es usted un ateo. 

— No sé ... quiza. Aunque fuera uno deista y creyera en Dios y en el 
Diablo; después de que hablara Dios, le diriamos al Diablo: Ahora, hable 
usted. Alguna vez podia tener razén.” 


Es este amor profundo y sincero a una Espajfia liberal lo que ha 
movido y lo que empuja a Baroja a relatar y pintar con una multitud 
de colores muy vivos y a veces muy sangrientos la ruina y el asola- 
miento de la vida espafiola en la primera mitad del siglo XIX, en 
especial de 1820 a 1840. Pero antes de entrar de lleno en las Memo- 
rias de un hombre de accién, hay que advertir que muchos han sido 
los que se han ocupado de esta misma época. Desgraciadamente se 
ha querido ver en las Memorias una influencia de los Episodios na- 
cionales de Pérez Galdés. Tocante a este asunto mejor sera que demos 
la palabra a Baroja. En la Revista de Occidente de abril de 1924 se 
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publicé la conferencia que Baroja did en la Sorbona y en ella leemos 
lo siguiente : 


“En Espafia se habla de Pérez Galdés como si hubiera hecho una inno- 
vaciOn al escribir la novela hist6érica contemporanea. No hay tal innova- 
cién. Antes que él habian escrito novelas hist6éricas Espronceda, Larra, 
Patricio de la Escosura, Canovas, Trueba, Navarro Villoslada, Bécquer y 
otros muchos a la manera de Walter Scott.” 


Un poco mas abajo dice: 


“Yo no fui lector asiduo de Galdés. Su manera literaria no me entu- 
siasmaba ni me produjo deseo de imitarla.” 


De nuestra parte diremos que hay entre las dos obras solamente 
una similaridad en los sucesos coetaneos ; Galdés casi casi nos canté 
homéricamente proezas de caudillos, Baroja ha reducido estas pro- 
ezas a fanfarronerias y chambonadas de hombres de mucho orgullo, 
envidiosos y fanaticos. En resumen, que basta llamar la atencion 
a que Galddés escribid los Episodios nacionales y que Baroja nos 
ha dado sus Memorias de un hombre de accién. Y al buen enten- 
dedor ... 

Como ya se ha dicho, el argumento principal de las Memorias 
es la vida de Aviraneta durante la época en que “la vieja Espajfia iba 
tropezando y desangrandose con las heridas al descubierto” (Prédlogo. 
Las médscaras sangrientas). La manera de componerlas nos la ad- 
vierte Baroja en el prélogo a El aprendiz de conspirador (primer 
tomo de la serie) : 


“Después de leer los cuadernos de Leguia y de orientarme un poco en 
la historia contemporanea espafiola, ya algo encarifiado con el tipo de 
Aviraneta, no sé si por razon de parentesco familiar y espiritual, o por 
verlo tan maltratado en algunos libros viejos, me determiné a publicar 
estas Memorias. 

“Llené los huecos que habia dejado Leguia en su relato, ajusté la 
narracién a un orden cronolégico mas riguroso, cambié el orden de los 
capitulos e intenté explicar los pasajes obscuros. 

“Ahora ya casi no sé lo que dicté Aviraneta, lo que escribié Leguia 
y lo que he afiadido yo; los tres formamos una pequefia trinidad, tnica e 
indivisible. Los tres hemos colaborado en este libro: Aviraneta, contando 
su vida; don Pedro Leguia, escribiéndola, y yo, arreglando la obra al gusto 
moderno, quizas estropeandola.” 


Como se deja caer de esto, las intrigas y conspiraciones de Avira- 
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neta las escribieron algunas, el mismo Aviraneta, y otras un pariente 
lejano de éste que se llamaba Pedro de Leguia y Gaztelemundi, el 
cual fué durante un tiempo compafiero conspirador de Aviraneta. 
En el mismo prélogo a El aprendiz de conspirador, Baroja nos hace 
un esquema sucinto y explicito de la vida del conspirador. Bastaria 
leer las siguientes lineas para darse cuenta cabal de lo que son las 
Memorias sin tener que leer ningun tomo: 


“Aviraneta era uno de esos hombres integros personalmente, que bus- 
can los resultados sin preocuparse de los medios ; Aviraneta era un politico 
que creia que cada cosa tiene su nombre, y que no hay que ocultar la 
verdad, ni siquiera aderezaria. ... 

“Aviraneta quiso ser un politico realista en un pais donde no se acep- 
taba mas que al retérico y al orador. Quiso construir con hechos donde no 
se construia mas que con tropos. Y fracasé.” 


La vida de Aviraneta se vid encadenada con los hechos politicos 
y deshechos militares de aquella época terrible. Es la época de un 
espafiolismo soez y decadente. En la sociedad no existia la conviven- 
cia sino la intolerancia; en los individuos, la envidia al projimo. 
Baroja nos hace ver cOmo Aviraneta se movia en este ambiente, 
poniendo de relieve las condiciones politicas y militares y el estado 
en que se encontraban las ciudades espafioles y la vida que se hacia 
en ellas. 

Empezando con la guerra de la Independencia, Espafia se con- 
vierte en un antro de odios y de crimenes politicos y militares. Po- 
sible fuese que esta situacién existiera desde un siglo antes, pero la 
tormenta no se desencadeno hasta principios del siglo XIX. En el 
espacio de un poco mas de medio siglo, los espafioles cambiaban de 
ideas como de calzoncillos y los partidos politicos nacian con la pro- 
lijidad de la rata. Con el tiempo y los hechos surgieron liberales 
doceafiistas, liberales exaltados, republicanos, realistas, moderados, 
militares indefinidos, carbonarios, masones, constitucionales, cristinos, 
carlistas (que andando el tiempo se dividieron en apostdélicos y 
marotistas ), afrancesados, absolutistas, fernandinos, isabelinos, fuer- 
istas, ex-comuneros, ministas y como dice el vulgo “la Biblia en pasta.” 
Sobre estos grupos de sabandijas dice Baroja: 


“Cada grupo de los constituidos deseaba el fracaso del grupo rival; 
cada hombre que se sentia importante hacia lo posible para aplastar al 
compafiero y para erigirse él; tenian todos ellos, unos para otros, esa 
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terrible ferocidad de los ambiciosos, para los cuales no hay amistad ni 
comunidad de ideas” (La veleta de Gastizar, II, iv). 


En El amor, el dandysmo y la intriga nos relata Baroja la con- 
fusién de ideas que existia entre los soldados de un mismo ejército. 
Estaban tres de estos ignorantes hablando y decia uno: 


“_. Esta’ probado que Maroto es francmasén; lo ha dicho el General 
Garcia en el Convento de San Francisco. 

— Pues otros dicen que Maroto es comunero, que es peor. 

— Yo he oido que es carbonario y ésos son de los mas malos.” 


Espafia, pues, se iba convirtiendo rapidamente en una torre de 
Babel y la guerra civil y las disidencias entre los politicos llegaron a 
tal estado en el primer tercio del siglo XIX que todo un pueblo se vid 
cansado moral y espiritualmente. La sed por el progreso se habia 
apagado y cuenta Baroja que habiendo sido nombrado Aviraneta 
primer regidor de Aranda, quiso éste introducir ciertas innovaciones. 
Un dia Aviraneta entablé esta conversacién con un profesor de his- 
toria que entonces vivia en Aranda: 


“_. ; Usted supone que limpiar un pueblo, establecer escuelas, plantar 
arboles, organizar mejor la vida, no sirve para nada? 

— Sirve; yo no digo que no sirva; sirve para el que tiene esa necesi- 
dad de tener la calle limpia; para el que no le importa que esté su calle 
limpia no sirve; al que cree que no conviene ir a la escuela, no le preocupa 
que ésta esté bien o mal. Y hoy en Espajia a la mayoria de la gente no 
le importa ni por el montén de estiercol ni por la escuela mala. (Asi pen- 
saba el profesor que es el interlocutor.) 

— Pero hay que hacer que les importe. 

— ;Cémo? 

— Convenciéndoles, demostrandoles que salen ganando. 

— No; ; qué han de salir ganando! ; Y la comodidad de no pensar y 
de no preocuparse! ; Y el dejarse llevar por las ideas hechas, por las cos- 
tumbres hechas !” 


Tan encarifiados y aferrados estaban los espafioles en sus “ideas 
hechas, costumbres hechas” que muchos tenian 


“la candidez de creer que la vida espafiola era superior a todas las demas, 
y suponian que el espafiol era mas inteligente, mas comprensivo, y mas 
enérgico que los demas hombres” (El amor, el dandysmo y la intriga). 


En fin, de todas esas guerras civiles, de esos militarotes fastuosos 
y politicastros inservibles, de ese amortiguamiento producido por los 
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curas guerrilleros y las tradiciones arcaicas y futiles, Baroja saca una 
conclusion : 


“Si de la historia puede desprenderse una moral, de la historia de 
nuestro tiempo no podia desprenderse mas que una leccién de inmorali- 
dad” (El amor, el dandysmo y la intriga, I, vii). 


Baroja, como escritor realista consumado, es uno de los escritores 
que mas vivamente nos ha descrito el pasado en las ciudades espa- 
fiolas. Dudo que algunos costumbristas hayan podido alcanzar la 
intensidad con que Baroja describe pueblos y lugares. Por ejemplo, 
hablando de Coria, Baroja con cuatro rasgos de la pluma hace una 
descripcién fiel y completa de ella: 


“Coria, mas que un pueblo con una catedral, es una catedral con un 
pueblo” (Los recursos de la astucia, II, xv). 


Ahora veamos una’ descripcién mas detallada de otra ciudad, 
Cuenca: 


“Cuenca, como casi todas las ciudades interiores de Espafia, tiene algo 
de castillo, de convento y de santuario. La mayoria de los pueblos del cen- 
tro de la peninsula dan una misma impresiOn de fortaleza y de oasis; 
fortaleza, porque se les ve preparados para la defensa; oasis, porque el 
campo espafiol, quitando algunas pequefias comarcas, no ofrece grandes 
atractivos para vivir en él, y en cambio la ciudad los ofrece comparativa- 
mente mayores y mas intensos ... 

“La ciudad espafiola clasica colocada en un cerro es una creacién com- 
pleta, un producto estético, perfecto y acabado. En su formacién, en su 
silueta, hasta en aquéllas que son relativamente modernas, se ve que ha 
presidido el espiritu de los romanos, de los visigodos y de los arabes. 

“Son estas ciudades, ciudades roqueras, misticas y alertas: tienen el 
porte de grandes atalayas para otear desde la altura. 

“Cuenca, como pueblo religioso, estratégico y guerrero, ofrece este aire 
de centinela observador ... 

“Como casi todas las ciudades encerradas entre murallas, Cuenca sintié 
en un momento la necesidad de ensancharse, de salir de su angosto recinto, 
de bajar de su roca a la Ilanura. Tal necesidad la experimenté mas fuerte- 
mente a principio del siglo XIX, y cre6 un arrabal o ciudad baja. 

“En estos pueblos, con ciudad alta y ciudad baja, se da casi siempre el 
mismo caso: en lo alto, la aristocracia, el clero, los representantes de la 
milicia y del Estado; en lo bajo, la democracia, el comercio, la industria ... 

“Las cuestas y desniveles de la ciudad hacian que la planta baja de una 
casa fuera en una calle paralela un piso alto; asi se decia de Cuenca que 
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era pueblo en donde los burros se asomaban a los cuartos y quintos pisos, 
y era verdad. 

“En 1823, época en que pasa nuestra historia, Cuenca era una de las 

capitales de provincia mas muertas de Espafia. 

“Entre los arrabales y la ciudad apenas llegaban sus habitantes | a 
cuatro mil. 

“Tenia catorce iglesias parroquiales, una extramuros; siete conventos 
de frailes, seis de monjas, cinco o seis ermitas y la catedral. Con este 
cargamento mistico no era facil que pudiera moverse libremente ... 

“Si por su vida comercial e industrial Cuenca estaba entre las ultimas 
capitales de Espafia, por su aspecto dramatico y romantico podia conside- 
rarsela de las primeras ...” (Los recursos de la astucia, I, i). 


De la vida de aquellos tiempos de la nanita, Baroja también nos 
ofrece en pocos renglones los puntos mas culminantes: 


“La casa de las Piscinas era una casa chapada a la antigua, gran mérito 
en Laguardia. Se rezaba el rosario en la tertulia; se tomaba chocolate por 
la tarde; se llamaba estrado al salén, y a los tres o cuatro criados, la 
servidumbre. 

“Todas las cuestiones de etiqueta se llevaban a punta de lanza; se vestia 
de luto por la muerte del pariente mas lejano, si era aristécrata, y se cubria 
con un pafio negro el escudo de la casa. 

“Al viejo demandadero se le daban honores de mayordomo; a las 
pequefias fincas que poseia la familia se las llamaba las posesiones; y a 


todo se intentaba prestar un aire de grandeza que no tenia” (El aprendiz 
de conspirador, I, ii). 


En Con la pluma y con el sable, Baroja ha sabido hacer revivir 
un tipo de sefiora muy corriente en aquella época en que la mujer o 
era la esposa de un sefior o la esposa del Sefior. Copiemos : 


“Dofia Cleofé solia tener una tertulia en su casa, en una sala tan anti- 
patica como ella; con unas estampas religiosas tan antipaticas como la 
sala; con una consola y unas butacas tan antipaticas como las estampas, 


y una alfombra y unas cortinas tan antipaticas como las butacas y la 
consola.” 


Con estos botones de muestra, seria enojoso el continuar citando. 
Mas antes de teclear el punto final, resumamos diciendo que: (1) 
Baroja escribe sus obras segin una norma “doctrinal” establecida 
por él mismo. Esto parece mentira en un escritor a quien se le tilda 
de ser algo descuidado, algo zarrapastroso. Lo es en parte porque es 
antirealacadémico y porque teme el amaneramiento, la “caligrafia 
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literaria.” Por lo demas y en gran parte, Baroja escribe con un cui- 
dado y una serenidad insospechables. (2) Como Baroja se adhiere con 
gran fidelidad a esta norma de construir su novela, hay que compren- 
der su teoria sobre la técnica de la novela para poder comprender su 
obra como novelista. Se podria rechazar o admitir su teoria sobre la 
técnica novelesca, pero nunca se podria desecharla al comentar y 
criticar su obra como novelista. (3) Esta teoria la ha puesto Baroja 
en practica con mas fidelidad y conciencia en las Memorias de un 
hombre de accién. (4) Baroja recurre adrede a ciertos matices de 
giros, expresiones y de presentaciOn de asunto, argumento y per- 
sonajes, dando en conjunto la sensacién de algo nuevo en la novela 
espafiola contemporanea. (5) Las Memorias deberian interesar en 
Espafia y fuera de ella por esos cuadros emocionantes de la vida espa- 
fiola del siglo XIX y por su liberalismo franco, sincero y profundo: 
liberalismo que en estos tiempos, como en todos los tiempos, es un 
mito al cual hay que erigirle no un monumento sino un pedestal sobre 
el cual cada uno pondra su figura de cera, no de bronce —, con una 
llave en la mano, no con una espada. 


FEDERICO SANCHEZ 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 











ENRIQUE DE MESA 


To poets less than to writers in other fields is it given to attain 
wide acquaintance. Few receive international fame. Enrique de 
Mesa was not one of these. He was a poet whose roots were in the 
soil of Castile—“hidalgo poeta del solar espanol’—one to be read 
with predilection only by those who know and love that “tierra triste 
y noble, tierra de alma.” 

Enrique de Mesa was born in Madrid in 1879 and died there on 
the twenty-seventh of May, 1929. In his youth he studied at the 
University of Madrid, taking a degree in law but never practicing. 
In 1903 he won a prize from a Madrid paper and from that time on 
he made writing a profession. He was an oficial de Instruccién 
Publica and as such occupied one of the small government positions 
so often held by men of letters in Spain. For many years preceding 
his death he was dramatic critic of El Imparcial, writing articles of 
sound criticism which, when gathered into book form, will be a valu- 
able contribution to the study of the contemporary Spanish theater. 

The published works of Enrique de Mesa are, in prose: Flor 
pagana, 1905; Retrato de don Quijote, 1905; Andanzas serranas, 
1910; in verse: Tierra y alma, 1906; Cancionero castellano, 1911 
(second edition, 1917) ; El silencio de la Cartuja, 1916; La posada 
y el camino, 1928. While he wrote constantly in prose, the heart of 
Enrique de Mesa was in his poetry, a poetry inspired in the soil of 
his native land. “Ya conocéis mi destino. Soy poeta y espaiol,” he 
tells us in one of his poems. His verses fill four small volumes. The 
earliest volume has long been out of print, but we may believe that 
the best of the poet’s work is to be found in the last three. 

Enrique de Mesa was a poet of the mountains, ‘of the Sierra de 
Guadarrama, “la sierra blanca y azul,” which is visible from Madrid 
where the poet lived the greater part of his life. He loved the moun- 
tains with the deep profound love of one who spends long hours 
tramping over a solitary path—“deliciosa vereda, ensotiado camino de 
ventura’—and who finds there the solace which his soul demands. 
From the heights of the mountains at sunset “en la quietud dorada 
de la tarde,” Enrique de Mesa looked over tawny treeless hills across 
the endless Castilian plain—“la llanura vieja y amarillenta’”—down 
the long white roads which wind their dusty way from horizon to 
horizon. It is the emotion of this landscape which he communicated 
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to his verses, verses as clear of vision as the pure mountain air he 
breathed with such delight. 

“Corazén, vete a la sierra” is the prelude of the Cancsonero 
castellano. The poet follows his heart to the mountain and writes of 
the quiet solitude, of the shadowy canyon, the pine woods “que aro- 
man y cantan,” the age-old monastery of El Paular—“rincén de 
paz”’—its gray walls rising in the mist, the mountain paths, steep and 
rocky, “trochas duras de cabreros perdidas en el pinar,” the wind 
that is music and perfume, the bells of the flocks faintly tinkling in 
the distance, the gay sparkle of the shepherd’s fire, the divine twi- 
lights of “el dulce sol otofial, que baiia en suave tinta rosa la blancura 
del nevero,” and the faint echo of a copla which rises from the val- 
ley, “llena de fragancia.”” The mountain world is equally beautiful to 
him “cuando se torna el cielo nevoso,” and when “al disiparse las 
brumas, luce el claro sol sin velo.” The landscape was for him the 
Infinite. With the genius of the great poets of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries he expresses the perfect emotion, the intimate 
communion, which existed between his soul and the landscape he 
loved. So close is the union between poet and verse that we feel an 
intimate acquaintance with the poet himself. He has no complicated 
sensations, no images or abstractions. He reproduces reality with 
absolute precision, but each object of Nature is given life by its re- 
flection in the poet’s soul. His language is simple. Rarely does he 
use words which do not directly convey the picture of an object or an 
emotion. He uses most frequently the traditional Spanish verse forms 
and his lines flow with the harmonious fluency of the classic poets. 
He was ever a profound student of the classics and they are his 
acknowledged masters. Enrique Diez-Canedo, critic and poet, has 
seen in him “al clésico de hoy.” He says of him that he is “el poeta 
en quien el idioma tiene la virtud naciente que se observa en los 
clasicos y no la afectada compostura del que los imita.””* 

The sober simplicity of the primitive poets found an echo in the 
work of Enrique de Mesa and there are frequent references to 
Berceo, Juan Ruiz, and Santillana. No poet of the mountains could 
be without memories of the early singers of serranas, and the se- 
rranillas of Enrique de Mesa reflect the perfection of those early 
masters of mountain song. Pure lyricism flows with the arroyo de 
Garcisancho in ;Porqué corriendo te quejas? 


1 El Sol, 28 mayo 1929 
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Si, desde las cumbres, libre 
ruedas por el monte abajo, 
tus puros, limpios cristales 
entre las piedras quebrando. 


Inspired also are Una flor hay en el valle, and Era pura nieve y los 
soles me hicieron cristal, not to mention many others. To those who 
are familiar with the old cantos populares the glosas of Ya se van 
los ganados a la Extremadura and Ya se van los quintos, madre will 
bring fragrant memories. In the latest volume, La posada y el 
camino, we find the inspiration of the mountains still fresh in the 
charming Poema del hijo in which the poet leads his small son up his 
favorite paths on a golden afternoon “quieta y dulce” while 


Hay en las altas cumbres 

un resplandor rojizo, 

y el perfil de los montes 

se recorta en un nimbo 

de luz verdosa, azul, aurirrosada. 


Almost as profound as his love for the mountains was Enrique de 
Mesa’s love for the plains. There, he tells us, 


En el camino sefiero 

por la Ilana polvorienta 
mi coraz6n castellano 
ama, duda, sufre y suefia. 


He liked to wander about the mellow land “la de los viejos lugares 
que gloriosos recuerdos guarda,” and many are the pictures evoked 
from the past as he contemplates the austere walls and strong towers 
of Castile, “testigos de los tiempos duros.” There are vignettes of 
old cities, such as Alcala de Henares, where one may 


Caminar entre chopos 

del rio en la ribera. 

Y sentir en la paz de la mafiana 
—serenos caminantes— 

sobre el dolor y la estulticia humana 
la sonrisa piadosa de Cervantes. 


Other pictures are of Argamasilla, Avila de los Caballeros with mem- 
ories of Santa Teresa, the Campos de Medinaceli, “ruta de la heroica 
gesta.” Although his heart is full of love for Spain “desnuda, yerma 
y sola,” he does not fail to note that “hoy Castilla duerme,” and as he 
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wanders over the plains so full of memories of the past he feels the 
pressure of the present. 


Coraz6n, no te aduermas, 
que a la vida te llama 
—sudor, sed y fatiga— 
la carretera blanca. 


Enrique de Mesa had the preoccupation of all Spaniards with the 
question of death arid he meditates upon it in various poems. While 
he may ask “;Quién hay, humano, que decirnos pueda, la dicha o el 
dolor que aguardan lejos?” rarely does he torment his soul with the 
agony of uncertain answer. Rather does he dwell upon the inev- 
itability of death—“tierra a la tierra ha de volver’—or upon the 
happiness of the body when, “bajo la tierra parda,” it contributes to 
a renewal of life. With the serenity of Fray Luis he can exclaim: 
“;Oh, qué gozosa el alma, de los terrenos lazos redimida!” We do 
not doubt that he looked longingly with the master poet toward that 
“sierra que va al cielo ... seguro puerto de luengo error,’ for he 
frequently expresses a desire for death and never does he lament its 
coming. “Oh, muerte dulce en el alegre estio.” Did he have a pre- 
monition that death would come to him on a summer’s day when he 
wrote 


“Un dia asi para mi muerte: 
el cielo azul, caliente el sol.” ? 


Few poets have been more completely Spanish. To value fully the 
work of such a poet the reader must have ridden over the white 
roads of Castile and followed the trail to El Paular. But any reader 
with an interest in things Spanish will find deep and increasing 
pleasure as he reads into the pages of these small volumes. He can- 
not fail to receive a lasting vision of that old and mellow land or to 
feel the emotion of the landscape that is pictured for him, “bajo la 
paz de las sterras.” 


Alla, en el fondo, la lanura vieja: 

lejos se pierden sus caminos albos ; 

verdes jirones, barbecheras pardas, 
pueblos y frondas. 


May GARDNER 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

















THE “LETTER OF DEATH” MOTIF IN 
LA LEYENDA DE LOS SIETE INFANTES 
DE LARA 


Ramon Menéndez Pidal in his book Leyenda de los Infantes de 
Lara says, concerning that legend, “Del hecho histérico que sirvié 
como semilla 4 esta leyenda, no sabemos con seguridad ni una sola 
palabra” (p. 11). In another place in the same book, he presents the 
same information in different words, “Otros historiadores combatie- 
ron toda la tradicién en general ...” (p. 12). If a man of such au- 
thority refuses to admit the historical authenticity of the legend, even 
though it is supported by known geographical allusions and historical 
personages, there remains for others the task of proving true the ac- 
count as presented in the Crénicas, or of tracing the narrative back 
to its legendary sources. 

This paper attempts to trace the source of a small part of the 
legend ; to suggest a possible source of the whole. 

In a collection of Indian stories, Somadeva’ Katha Sarit Sagara, 
there appear two stories similar to that part of the Leyenda de los 
Infantes de Lara where Gongalo Gustios carries to Almancor a letter 
which he thinks bears good tidings, but in reality asks for his death. 

The first of these Indian stories is as follows: Adityavarman, a 
king, suspects a trusted minister, Sivavarman, of having brought 
about his wife’s pregnancy. The king, however, due to the minister’s 
popularity, hardly dares to kill him, and so resorts to the subterfuge 
of sending him off on a friendly mission to a neighboring prince, and 
also, in the meantime, of sending a speedy messenger to this same 
monarch, asking him to put Sivavarman to death. The prince, how- 
ever, reveals the contents of the message to the intended victim, who 
is thereby enabled to save his life, and later on, to win back Adity- 
avarman’s favor.? 

The story concerning Gongalo Gustios hardly needs repetition. It 
might be wise to present it, however, for comparison. Ruy Velazquez : 
and dofia Llambra decide to kill the Siete Infantes because of the 
insult she feels they have cast upon her. In order to do this they 


first plan to remove the father, Goncalo Gustios, by sending him to 


1In the English translation, The Ocean of Story, by C. H. Tawney. 
2 Ibid., I, 51-52. 
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Almangor on a seemingly friendly mission with a letter which he 
thinks will aid him. The letter, however, carries a request to Alman- 
cor for Gustios’ death, but he, from friendship, informs Gongalo of 
the contents and saves his life, although he imprisons him. And 
though Gongalo does not live to regain favor or carry out revenge, 
his son, born during his captivity, does restore the honor of the 
family.® 

Any comment on the similarity of the two accounts would be 
entirely superfluous. There remains the problem of showing how the 
Indian story could have been known in Spain before the writing of 
the original gesta. 

Mr. Tawney in a long note on the subject of the “letter of death” 
motif in literature, among other things, says, “The title by which 
this motif is known in the Moslem East is, however, ‘Mutalammis 
Letter.’ This phrase had its origin in one of the most celebrated inci- 
dents of early Arab history,” and then goes on to tell how a poet, 
Tarafa, accompanied by his uncle, Mutalammis, while at a feast with 
the king, insulted the king’s sister. Naturally this angered the mon- 
arch, and he proceeded to take action. This is set forth in Mr. Taw- 
ney’s words as, 


He summoned the two poets and gave them each a letter sealed with 
the royal seal and addressed to Abi Karib, governor of Hajar or Bahrayn. 
Taking the letters, the two men set out, but when they had passed out- 
side the city and were proceeding along the banks of the Euphrates the 
suspicions of Mutalammis were aroused. He decided to open his letter 
and find out the contents. As neither of them could read he asked a boy 
of the al-Hira to read it to him. It was a request to the governor to put 
the bearer to death—some say by maiming and burying alive. Mutalammis 
immediately threw the letter into the river, and implored his nephew to do 
likewise, but the latter refused, disbelieving what the boy had read, fear- 
ing to break the royal seal, and thinking that "Amr would never offend the 
great tribe of Bakr by encompassing his death. All entreaties on the part 
of Mutalammis were unavailing, so they parted. Tarafa, continuing his 
journey, was immediately put to death and Mutalammis, turning his camel 
westwards, escaped to Syria to the court of Ghassan.‘ 


Here again we have the story, almost identical with that occurring 
in the Leyenda. But this time it appears as an event in Arab history, 


8 Juana Menéndez Pidal, Poema del Cid y otras gestas heroicas, pp. 83-85. 
* The Ocean of Story, II, 278. 
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and, as such, there is no reason why it should not have been well 
known among the early writers in the Spanish peninsula and incorpo- 
rated in a story of local occurrence as a device having a distinct lit- 
erary value. Certainly similar widely known stratagems have been 
borrowed and related concerning a local hero, and accepted as the 
truth by a credulous public. This form of narration, having the ap- 
pearance of veracity, but in truth being fiction, appears often enough 
in the Crénicas to warrant the drawing of the conclusion that the 
incident in question, namely, the events leading up to the imprison- 
ment of Gongalo Gustios, occurred nowhere except in the mind of 
the narrator. 

The first of the two Indian stories can be seen both to be similar 
to the account in the Leyenda, and to have an almost identical Arabic 
version which had every possibility of being known by the scholars 
in Spain. 

The second of the stories, however, is not so similar, nor can its 
possibility of being known in Spain be shown. However, in this ac- 
count, a certain king, Parityagasena, has two wives, Adhikasangama 
and Kavyalankara. The monarch had no children, but after a period 
of severe penance a goddess gives him two heavenly fruits, with the 
promise that if he gives one to each wife they will each bear him a 
son. He tells his wives of his gift. The first night he goes in to 
Adhikasangama, who eats one of the fruits and conceives. However, 
as the king sleeps, Adhikasangama steals and eats the other. There is 
no way of changing what has happened, and so Kavydlankara has to 
renounce her hopes of bearing a son, while Adhikasangama has two. 
The unfortunate wife treasures up her grievance and when the twin 
sons have grown to manhood and gone off to war she sends, in the 
name of her husband, a letter to the chiefs of the army, asking them 
to kill both the boys. However, their grandfather gets news of the 
letter and persuades them to fly. On the road he dies from hardship. 
Eventually, Parityagasena, the king, hears of his wife’s treachery and 
throws her into prison. The sons finally return covered with honors.* 

The story in its broad outlines fits the general story of the 
Leyenda. In the latter, dofia Llambra, insulted, demands the death 
of the seven sons; the incident of the “letter of death” is present, 
though it concerns a person other than the sons; the ayo, Nufio 
Salido, dies trying to save the sons, as does the grandfather; and 


5 Ibid., III, 263-75. 
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though they are killed, another returns; and finally, dofia Llambra 
meets her just fate. 
However, a greater similarity is to be found when the Indian 


story is compared to a local version of the Leyenda. Menéndez Pidal 
records it as quoted, 


No obstante que el edificio conserva tantos recuerdos de la leyenda 
[La leyenda de los Infantes de Lara] se oye por la comarca alterada en 
manera singular. La guardiana de las ruinas del monasterio contaba asi el 
nacimiento de los Infantes: Dofia Alambra, sosofiaba a una vecina llaman- 


dola puerca porque libré de su parto dos criaturas; por eso Dios la castigé, 
haciéndola prefiada de siete. 


The legend continues, stating that dofia Alambra, to hide her shame, 
commands her servant to kill six of the babies. The father discovers 
her intentions, and unknown to her saves them. Seven years later he 
invites his wife to a feast with seven princes, dresses his seven sons 
alike, and, when his wife appears, asks the startled mother to pick 
out the son that she saved and reared. She, seeing her guilt detected, 
flees and drowns herself. 

This version is much more similar to the Indian than is the one 
found in the Crénicas, because in the two are found: first, that the 
whole trouble starts over a disagreement between two women ; second, 
a supernatural power is concerned with the birth of the sons; third, 
the sons do not die, but return to their father to be honored by him; 
and fourth, the unfaithful wife goes to her doom.® 

This second narrative found in the Ocean of Story, though it 
does not prove that the whole plot of the Leyenda is an oriental tale 
dressed up in local color, does present certain striking similarities, 
especially with the verbal tradition as told by Menéndez Pidal, and, 
though no similar Arabic story is presented to show a connecting link 
between the Spanish and Indian versions, it does suggest the in- 
triguing possibility of an oriental source for the whole. And the least 
that can be said is that the “letter of death” incident as told in the 
Leyenda is so nearly like those of the Arabic and Indian that there 
can be little doubt as to its origin. 


J. O. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


® Infantes de Lara, pp. 182-83. 











SYNTAX IN SECOND-YEAR COLLEGE CLASSES 
IN SPANISH 


The problem of what to do in second-year Spanish classes is not 
new, nor is this the first time that the present writer has been called 
upon to treat it. Several years ago, in 1917, the Association of Modern 
Language Teachers of the Central West and South appointed a com- 
mittee, consisting of the late lamented Alfred Nonnez (of the Walnut 
Hills High School of Cincinnati) and the present writer, to draw up 
a syllabus for a four-year course for high-school Spanish. A pre- 
liminary report was discussed in the annual meeting of 1918 and it 
was printed in the November number of the Modern Language Jour- 
nal for 1920, with a view to its full discussion at the 1921 annual meet- 
ing. Similar committees had been appointed for the presentation of 
syllabi for French and German respectively. At the 1921 meeting the 
several syllabi were discussed by the individual language groups and 
a joint committee was appointed, consisting of the three separate com- 
mittees, with Professor Kenneth McKenzie (then of the University 
of Illinois, now of Princeton University) as chairman of the joint 
committee, to which instructions were given to formulate a single joint 
report with general principles applicable to all three languages, and 
specific instructions especially suited to each. This report was sub- 
mitted in the 1922 meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South, and was published in the 
Modern Language Journal for December, 1922. 

In the meanwhile, the present writer had served as chairman of a 
committee of the Central Division of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion (the other members being Professors E. W. Olmsted, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and A. L. Owen, of the University of Kansas), 
whose task it was to submit a first-year course in college Spanish. The 
report was submitted and unanimously adopted at the 1917 meeting 
of the Central Division, held at the University of Wisconsin, and 
recommended for printing in Hispania, where it appeared in Febru- 
ary, 1918. 

The writer has therefore approached the problems of second-year 
college Spanish in its phase as third- and fourth-year high-school 
Spanish, and from the point of view of the full planning of the first- 
year course in college Spanish, which should lead up to it. Of course 
for many years he taught second-year college Spanish. At present he 
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wishes to approach it from the point of view of a teacher of third-year 
college Spanish. 

In discussing the grammar work for the first college year (first 
two high-school years) the three committees were in practical har- 
mony, as were the two committees that treated the third and fourth 
high-school years, which are the equivalent of the second college year, 
whose grammar work I wish particularly to discuss now. Let me 
summarize briefly, in terms of college classes, what those committees 
approved. 


For the grammar work there are in particular two methods covering 
the ground that should be covered in the first year’s work. One may adopt 
a grammar large enough to occupy the entire year in going over the ground 
once. This method your committee does not favor. The other method is to 
adopt a grammar which will give a skeleton of the entire field in one 
semester. The second semester may then be devoted to a review of the gram- 
mar thus previously done, with greater stressing of detail. 

There are two ways in which this latter plan may be carried out. The 
first is to take a grammar built on the lines of Edgren’s French Grammar. 
In this book the part called Part I gives a skeleton of grammar that may be 
comfortably worked through in one semester. In this part no mutilated 
paradigms are taught, but a complete outline of the grammar is presented. 
Then in Part II, so called, that same field is reworked with added details 
in the second semester. The other method would be to take a short grammar 
presenting just material enough for one semester’s work and then use in 
the second semester some good elementary composition book built syste- 
matically to enforce a review of grammar while giving some of the more 
important details that have formerly been omitted. The student will thus 
have covered in two semesters all of the regular and auxiliary verbs, and 
most of the more commonly used irregular verbs, including all the verbs of 
motion; the gender and formation of the plural of nouns; the agreement, 
formation of plural, and position of adjectives; the entire paradigm of 
personal pronouns; the possessive pronouns (stressing adjectival and pro- 
nominal uses) ; the demonstrative pronouns (stressing adjectival and pro- 
nominal uses) ; relative pronouns; adverbs; negatives and numerals. 

The committee especially recommends that in both verbs and pronouns 
the second person intimate forms, both singular and plural, be taught syste- 
matically in their proper places. Even though the teacher do not care to 
drill the pupils on these forms in the composition work, they should become 
part of the student’s mental picture of the paradigms in question, since he 
will so frequently meet them in almost any reading that he undertakes. 

The study of syntax, as distinct from morphology, should be Icft for 
the third semester’s work ; whereas the grammar work of the fourth semes- 
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ter should consist of a careful review of the principles of syntax with 
copious practice in advanced composition and conversation. 

Whichever may have been the grammar method used by the teacher in 
covering the work of the first year (we refer in particular to the two 
methods suggested in the previous paragraphs), this third semester should 
be devoted to a careful and painstaking study of the principles of syntax. 
Of course, at the outset a rapid review of morphology will be necessary 
to freshen the student’s memory along those lines. In order that he may 
get the systematic exposition of syntax that becomes necessary at this point 
of the work, great care should be taken in the selection of the grammar to 
be used. It should contain the kind of exposition of the principles of Span- 
ish syntax that is to be found for French syntax in that part of Edgren’s 
French Grammar which is specifically called syntax and extends from page 
110 to page 295. Your committee does not recommend a set of exercises 
such as those contained in the aforesaid Edgren’s Grammar. Such exercises 
are hopelessly out of date; but the exposition of syntax contained in pages 
110 to 249 is very systematic, with copious examples and good reference 
lists for the regimen of verbs. Some such exposition as this should be pres- 
ent in any Spanish grammar adopted for third-semester work. 

Each lesson in the exposition of syntax should be presented by the 
teacher before the student works on it at home. 

The grammar used in the third semester for the exposition of syntac- 
tical principles should be the reference book of the fourth semester, and 
the practice in composition should be given the student by means of a very 
carefully graded advanced composition and conversation book. There 
should be extensive practice in the making of abstracts of the reading 
done both in class and out and in the reproduction in Spanish prose of 
certain passages of poetry that may have been read. 


From the point of view of a teacher of third-year college classes 
in foreign language I find that too often the review grammar used 
marks time too much. Much as I recognize the pedagogical value of 
repetition (and the proper amount of repetition is prepared for in the 
plan set forth by the committees quoted), there is too much mere 
repetition, at a time when the student needs advanced material in the 
form of systematic presentation of the principles of syntax. 

Now just what is syntax? 

Edgren’ defines it as follows: 


Syntax treats of the combination of words into sentences: their inter- 
dependence and agreement, as well as their relative position. 


1In his Compendious French Grammar, § 176. 
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Salva? says: 

Esplicase en la Sintaxis el uso, colocacién y variaciones que tienen en 
el discurso las diversas partes suyas que van hasta aqui analizadas. ... Me 
limitaré ... a los modismos o maneras de hablar mas usuales, dejando los 
otros al cuidado del maestro y a la constante atencién del discipulo. 


Bello® reads: 


El bien hablar comprende la estructura material de las palabras, su 
derivacién y composicién, la concordancia o armonia que entre varias 
clases de ellas ha establecido el uso, y su régimen o dependencia mutua. — 
La concordancia y el régimen forman la construccién o sintaxis. 


And he continues (§ 477) : 


Habiéndose dado a conocer, aunque de un modo general, los varios 
elementos de que se compone la oracién, es ya tiempo de manifestar el 
orden y dependencia en que los colocamos, que es lo que se llama Sintaxis. 


The Spanish Royal Academy in its Gramdtica de la lengua caste- 
llana,* says : 


GraMAtTica es el arte de hablar y escribir correctamente. Propdénese, 
por tanto, ensefiar a conocer el valor y oficio de las palabras, el modo de 
formar con ellas oraciones y el de pronunciarlas o escribirlas; y se divide 
en cuatro partes Ilamadas Analogia, Sintaris, Prosodia y Ortografia, las 
cuales corresponden a los cuatro indicados fines de conocer (ANALOGfa), 


ordenar (SINTAXIS), pronunciar (Prosopia) y escribir correctamente 
(OrtocRAFia ). 


And in paragraph 190 (on page 171), it states: 


La ANALOocia nos ha ensefiado en cuantas clases se dividen las palabras, 
la denominacién que lleva cada una de éstas y las distintas formas que 
pueden tener las variables. La SrnTAx1s nos ensefia el modo como deben 
enlazarse unas palabras con otras para formar la oracién gramatical, y 
también las oraciones entre si para formar la oracién compuesta o periodo. 
El objeto de la Sintaxis es, pues, el estudio de la oracién gramatical, y segun 
sea ésta simple o compuesta, se divide en Sintaxis de la oracién simple y 
Sintaxis de la oracién compuesta. 


In our experience we find that the study of morphology covered 
by the first year of college work (first two years of high-school work) 


2 Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, p. 99. 
® Bello-Cuervo, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, § 6. 


* Gramdtica de la lengua castellana, Nueva edicién, reformada, Madrid, 1928, 
pp. 7-8. 
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is generally rather well done. Second-year college work (whether 
done in college or in the third and fourth years of high-school work) 
is less satisfactory. The short review grammars that have been in 
vogue for some years past review what had previously been done, but 
make no pretense of giving the student a systematic exposition of the 
principles of syntax. In some cases the review of grammar is stretched 
out thinly over the entire year so that the student has practically 
marked time, instead of progressing. 

Of course, we all realize that in a first-year college course, even 
though the student become familiar, and indeed intimate, with the 
morphology (or complete paradigms) of all the parts of speech, he 
can learn only the most important of the irregular verbs. Someone has 
estimated that, with the usual irregular verbs and with those that are 
orthographically irregular, there are in Spanish about 1,700 verbs that 
are irregular in one way or another. It is obvious that most of these 
must be learned during the second year’s course. But they constitute 
no new paradigm. All their forms fit into the paradigms already 
learned, and for that reason the learning of those verbs is not a Hercu- 
lean task. We thus have most of our time free for the main work of 
the year: the formal exposition of the principles of syntax. (I am 
speaking only of that portion of the time that should be devoted to 
grammar ; I am not discussing the use of the time that should be de- 
voted to reading. ) 

Not all of the parts of speech require equally extensive treatment 
even in the presentation of their principles. The syntax of the personal 
pronouns is more complicated than that of the nouns; but less com- 
plicated than that of the relative pronouns, even though the paradigm 
of the relative pronouns show fewer forms than that of the personal 
pronouns. Nor should we overlook the intimate relationship existing 
between the article and both the personal pronouns and the relative 
pronouns, to say nothing of its relationship to the demonstrative. In 
morphology it is quite proper to teach eacli of the separate paradigms 
for the article, the personal pronoun, the relative pronoun, and the 
demonstrative pronoun. But in syntax their differing functions and 
their overlapping historical forms should all be duly stressed and re- 
lated to one another. For example: 

Alli hay cuatro personas. El hombre mds cerca de nosotros es el 
alcalde ; el del sombrero negro es mi tio; y el de mds allé es el escri- 
bano ; mientras que la mujer es la alcaldesa. 

The three examples of el represent three different shades of 
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thought, although the word itself in all three cases is derived from the 
demonstrative pronoun ille. The first case, el hombre, represents the 
article; the second case, el del sombrero negro, represents a weak 
demonstrative, almost without gesture ; the third case, el de mds allé, 
represents a strong demonstrative with a gesture of distance. 

Another set of examples might run as follows : 

El me asegura que ha puesto su confianza en el que mejor ha 
hablado ; pero el que me haya dicho esto no me importa un bledo. 

Here again, the é/ and the two forms el, are all three derived from 
the same Latin demonstrative ille previously mentioned. The form él 
is the personal pronoun; in the first el que the two words are con- 
sidered as separate, the el being the article substantivized and serving 
as the antecedent to the relative que, and the two words belonging in 
different clauses ; in the second el que, the two words are considered 
as one word and belong to one clause only ; and the article is only a 
form of the relative by means of which one may determine whether 
it is a noun or an adjective, and, if it be an adjective, what is its gender 
and number. In this latter case Bello admits (§ 327) that it would be 
better to write them as one word (elque, laque) as does French (lequel, 
laquelle). 

Then there is the complicated question of the syntax of the prepo- 
sition. Bello’s chapter on prepositions is not as satisfying as many of 
his other chapters. Salva in his Gramdtica has a long chapter on the 
syntax of the preposition. It is divided into two parts, the one discus- 
sing the meaning and use of the several prepositions, arranged alpha- 
betically, and the other containing (alphabetically) a list of the nouns, 
verbs, and adverbs in which some doubt may occur concerning the 
preposition called for, although only rarely is an explanation given 
concerning the meaning in each of the several cases. This list is fol- 
lowed by another one (likewise alphabetical) of certain phrases whose 
meaning varies considerably according to the preposition used. In this 
list the several meanings are carefully given. The Spanish Royal 
Academy’s Graméatica has a similar treatment, but in its alphabetical 
list it seldom explains the differences in meanings according to the 
prepositions used. Attention is called to the fact that there is a differ- 
ence between acertar Con la casa and acertar EN el prondéstico, but 
what that difference is is not stated. Acertar a is listed, but whether 
it be acertar A + noun, or acertar a + infinitive is not stated. 

We hear much concerning such idiomatic uses as acabar de + in- 
finitive = to have just + past participle. But we should point out that 
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acabar de + infinitive does not always have that idiomatic use. For 
example, in El Abencerraje we find not only the idiomatic use, but 
also another: acabamos de entender, the context for which forces us 
to translate “we finally understood.” In Palacio Valdés’ Hermana 
San Sulpicio, one of the characters is described on one page as pos- 
sessed of certain characteristics that made him desde luego antipatico ; 
and on the next page, after mentioning some characteristics that might 
have been considered as mitigating, the author says: A pesar de esto, 
no acababa de hacerse antipdtico, which I am obliged to render as: 
“Despite this, he never ceased making himself obnoxious.” 

There are many cases where the student should be taught to 
memorize certain specific constructions: montar a caballo, montar EN 
una mula, or montar una mula (without preposition), montar SOBRE 
la torre, and montar EN célera, because those are the only ways in 
which to say those particular things ; although the past participle used 
with estar or ir would permit one to say (montado) EN or SOBRE un 
caballo; and the reflexive causes one to say montarse EN célera, and 
montarse EN Or SOBRE una mula. And then there are the transitive 
uses of montar other than the reflexive. 

The idiomatic hay que + infinitive (= it is necessary + infinitive) 
is likely to confuse the student the first time he meets hay que + de- 
pendent clause (= there is the fact that), as in the celebrated passage 
from La Vida es suefio: 


CLOTALDO : ocean, og socal 
Clarin, ;qué hay de nuevo? 


Carin: Hay, 





Sefior, que tu gran clemencia, 

Dispuesta a vengar agravios 

De Rosaura, la aconseja 

Que tome su propio traje. 
Hay que, mudando 

Su nombre, y tomando cuerda 

Nombre de sobrina tuya, 

Hoy tanto honor se acrecienta, 

Que dama en palacio ya 

De la singular Estrella 

Vive. 


5 Jornada II, Escena II, end. 


Hay que ella esta esperando 
Que ocasién y tiempo venga 
En que vuelvas por su honor. 
Hay que ella esta regalada, 
Servida como una reina, 

En fe de sobrina tuya; 

Y hay que, viniendo con ella, 


Estoy muriendo de hambre, 
Y nadie de mi se acuerda.® 
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While learning morphology the students, of course, get a slight 
introduction to a few idiomatic phrases, but there is room for much 
work in giving them a clear idea of, and an innate feeling for, the nice 
shades and distinctions that exist between haber de + infinitive (= to 
be to, he de comer con él, “I am to eat with him,” a weak form of 
necessity) and the two kinds of impersonal haber que that we have 
just been discussing, on the one hand, and on the other hand the 
stronger expressions of necessity. 


He de comer con él 


That is my present plan and expectation. 


Hay que comer con él = A weak form of necessity, circumstances 
make it advisable. 

Hay que comer = (a) “It is necessary (more or less) to 
eat.” 

(b) “There is something to eat.” 

Debe comer = Moral necessity. “It is his duty to eat.” 

Debe de ser = Probability. “It must be.” 

Tener que + infinitive = “to have to,” “to be obliged to”; very 
strong necessity, by pressure of cir- 
cumstances. 

Tener que + infinitive = “to have the wherewithal to.” 

Tengo que comer = (a) “I have to eat (must eat).” 


(b) “I have something to eat.” 
Tengo que comer pan duro = “I must eat hard bread.” 


Then there is the beautiful set of problems connected with the 
meanings and uses of the tenses. Our students reach third-year college 
classes with only vague ideas concerning the fundamental meanings 
of the simple and compound tenses of the indicative, common sub- 
junctive, and imperative moods ; with only the vaguest ideas concern- 
ing the metaphorical meanings of the tenses, or the secondary mean- 
ings of the indicative tenses ; and with no ideas at all concerning the 
meanings of the simple and compound tenses of the hypothetical sub- 
junctive. 

Regardless of the book that may be used in order to accomplish 
this fuller knowledge of syntax, it would be beneficial to all students 
to have to become familiar with the terminology and nomenclature 
invented by Bello in this connection and to have to learn a kind of 
paradigm diagrammatically picturing the interrelationships of the 
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tenses, even though Bello seems never to have printed such a diagram. 
Let me give a brief summary of his nomenclature and the definitions 
thereof. 


Canto, presente. Significa la coexistencia del atributo con el momento 
en que proferimos el verbo. 


Canté, pretérito. Significa la anterioridad del atributo al acto de la 
palabra. 


Cantaré, futuro. Significa la posterioridad del atributo al acto de la 
palabra. 


Cantaba, co-pretérito. Significa la coexistencia del atributo con una 
cosa pasada. 


Cantaria, pos-pretérito. Significa que el atributo es posterior a una 
cosa pretérita. 


El indicativo tiene cinco formas compuestas, en que el participio sus- 
tantivado se combina con las cinco formas simples del indicativo de haber: 
he cantado, hube cantado, habré cantado, habia cantado, habria cantado. 
En ellas, como en todas las que se componen con el participio sustantivado, 
el tiempo significado por la forma compuesta es anterior al tiempo del 
auxiliar. Por consiguiente, he cantado es un ante-presente, hube cantado 
un ante-pretérito, habré cantado un ante-futuro, habia cantado un ante- 
co-pretérito, y habria cantado un ante-pos-pretérito. 


Diagrammatically this looks as follows : 


Ante-pretérito 
Ante-co-pretérito 


Pretérito——Co-pretérito 
Ante-pos-pretérito 


Pos-pretérito 
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An important exercise that the students enjoy, once they are made 
to see the point involved, is that of reading a given English sentence 
with as many different punctuations, accentuations, or intonations as 
possible and then rendering into Spanish the different meanings ex- 
pressed thereby. Let me remind you of a joke with which you are 
doubtless all familiar. A telegram was handed in at a certain office and 
read as follows: Sefior muerto esta tarde llegamos. It should have 
been written more carefully: Sefior, muerto esté, tarde llegamos ; but 
it reached its destination in this form: Sefior muerto, esta tarde lle- 
gamos. 

Let us take a simple English sentence, containing a slight collo- 
quialism, but one frequently met, and see what are its possibilities: 
“He said he should go.” Read it in the following ways: 


He said he should go = Dijo que iria. 
(This is the simplest and most natural way to read it. The sub- 


ject of both verbs is the same person and the principal verb of the 
secondary clause is go.) 


He said he should go = Dijo que debia ir. (Correct but not polite.) 
= Dijo que deberia ir. (More polite.) 
= Dijo que debiera ir. (Still more polite.) 
(In this manner of reading and accenting, the subject of both 
verbs is still the same person, but the principal verb in the secondary 
clause is should, representing moral obligation. ) 


He (A) said he (B) should go = El dijo que [él, el ya mencionado, 
ése, aquél] iria. 
(The person speaking is not the one who is to do the going.) 


He (A) said he (B) should go = EI dijo que [él, el ya mencionado, 
ése, aquél) debia ir. (Correct but 
not polite.) 

= El dijo que [él, el ya mencionado, 
ése, aquél] deberia ir. (More 
polite. ) 

= El dijo que [é, el ya mencionado, 
ése, aquél] debierair. (Still more 
polite. ) 

(The person speaking is not the one who is under the obligation 
of going.) 


Or we may bring the students to a realization that a relative clause 
set off by commas carries as different a connotation in Spanish as it 
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does in English, as compared with a relative clause that is not set off 
by commas : 


The ladies, who were tired, went to bed = Las sefioras, que estaban 
cansadas, se acostaron. 
(All the ladies went to bed.) 


The ladies who were tired went to bed = Las sefioras que estaban 
cansadas se acostaron. 


(Only the ladies who were tired went to bed.) 


And last, but by no means least, either in interest or importance, 
comes the presentation of the subjunctive in all its fine shades. A 
real mastery of the subjunctive gives the student a sense of power of 
appreciation and a sense of close intimacy that makes him feel at 
home in Spanish (whether he is reading Spanish or trying to express 
himself in Spanish) as nothing else can. Teach him the difference 
between the affirmative, the interrogative, and the negative use of 
creer with subordinate clauses. E.g.: 


Vd. cree que él esta aqui. (Indicative in subordinate clause, after 
declaration of belief.) 

iCree Vd. que él esta aqui? (Indicative in subordinate clause, after 
creer in a question asking for information merely.) 

iCree Vd. que él esté aqui? (Subjunctive in subordinate clause, after 
creer in a question not asking for information merely, but implying doubt 
on the part of the questioner.) 

No creo que él esta aqui. (Indicative in subordinate clause, after nega- 
tive of creer = positive of creer with negative in subordinate clause.) 

No creo que él esté aqui. (Subjunctive in subordinate clause because 
of the uncertainty of the main clause.) 


Then we teachers should explain clearly such shades of usage as 
the following : 


Juan me rog6 que esperase aqui hasta que él volviera; y yo esperé hasta 
que volvid. 


Espere Vd.; que vuelve = Wait; for he is returning. 

Espere Vd. que vuelva = Wait for him to return. 

Me prometi6 que escribiria el ejercicio para mafiana aunque lo hallase 
dificil; y lo escribié aunque lo hallé dificil. 


No one realizes better than I do that some of all of these matters 
will be found treated in practically all of the review grammars now 
on the market. But where they are mentioned they are treated sketch- 
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ily and piecemeal. In none of these review grammars can one find 
a thoroughgoing exposition of a given set of syntactical phenomena 
treated as a unit. These review grammars, therefore, are useless as 
books of reference. Ramsey’s larger book is admirable as a refer- 
ence book, but not very satisfactory as a book for class use. There is 
a very real need for a book that should give us in relatively small 
space, adapted to classroom use, the syntactical matter for which this 
paper has been pleading. 

The systematic exposition of the principles of syntax and of the 
uses of the several parts of speech will give to the student a clearer 
realization of the various shades of meaning that are possible in the 
several constructions and of the only meaning possible with a specific 
construction. The student thus equipped will come to his third-year 
college course (introduction to literature) with greater zest and the 
knowledge that he has the tools wherewith to get the exact thought 
of the author. 

Let me close with an example that happened recently. We were 
reading in my third-year college course of Spanish La moza de cén- 


taro. Dofia Maria has gone to the jail to see Don Diego. The jailer 
enters and says: 


Llegé a la puerta cubierta ; 
Pedile que se destape, 

Y dijo que no queria. 
Pareciéme de buen talle 

Y cosa segura; en fin, 
Gust6 de que la acompaifie 
A vuestro aposento. 


One of the rare students, who, despite our manner of conducting 
second-year work, has attained unto some of the things I have been 
urging, remarked: “Strict syntax would require that the verbs des- 
tape and acompaie be in the imperfect subjunctive, since they are 
dependent upon pedi and gusté, preterites ; but the use of the present 
subjunctive gives the thought a little different effect. I feel it, al- 
though I do not know that I could explain it.” What a joy it would 
be to have a whole class equipped so that their sensibilities, linguisti- 
cally speaking, were so delicately attuned ! 


Joun D. Fitz-GeraLtp 


UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 














FACTORS AFFECTING STUDENT PROGRESS 
IN LANGUAGE IN THE SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


For the past few years in the Spanish Department of the Porter- 
ville Union High School a plan has been followed which has as its 
aim the attainment, for the student, of the greatest possible achieve- 
ment per year of time spent in the study of the language. Total scores 
from the grammar, vocabulary, and paragraph meaning tests of the 
Stanford Spanish Tests are used as a basis for determining achieve- 
ment and progress in the language. Total mean June scores and 
standard deviations, from the data chart accompanying the tests, were 
employed to transfer the scores into terms of grades used until the 
present year in our system. The grades were 1 to 3, passing ; 4, con- 
dition ; 5, failure. Total scores, recorded on the data sheet as within 
the range of standard deviation, were divided equally between the 
grades of 2+ inclusive to 3 inclusive. The divisor obtained served 
also to allot the scores for the 1— and 1 grades. Any score below the 
range of standard deviation was called a 5. The grade 4 was disre- 
garded. The term “grade” used in this report refers to the grade 
based upon the total score received in the Stanford Spanish Tests. 

The following report records some of the outstanding factors 
found to affect student achievement in the study of Spanish. 

Segregation according to language ability Since a plan of indi- 
vidual instruction could not be adopted, segregation according to 
language ability was chosen as a policy which would enable the stu- 
dents to progress at different rates of speed. Intelligence ratings, past 
records of student ability, and, in the case of freshmen, teacher recom- 
mendations are used as the bases of placement. 

In the beginning classes there are four divisions: a division of 
those capable of completing in one year of time the work commonly a 
required to be completed in a two-year period ; a division of those who | 
will complete the first year of work with very high standing; a di- 
vision of those whose language ability is normal and slightly below 
normal ; and a division of those lacking in language ability who, never- i 
theless, are interested in language and can make measurable progress i 
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in the study. In the second year of study the first group act as, and 
are grouped with, regular third-year students, who in most cases are 
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selected students, thus making only three divisions of regular second- 
year students—fast, medium, and slow. 

There seems little doubt but that our quality of student product 
has been raised under the segregation plan. It is generally conceded 
—at least, practice seems to verify an unconscious application of the 
assumption—that to acquire a language a student must have a very 
high intelligence rating. In some schools students of low mentality 
are automatically banned from language courses. Most teachers of 
language prefer students above normal mental rating. Very few wish 
to accept, on the whole, those below a 95 rating. In a recent survey 
conducted in the junior and senior high schools of Los Angeles and 
San Diego it was found that “an average intelligence quotient of 109 
for boys and of 107 for girls is at present essential to the performance 
of work of passing quality in junior and senior high-school Spanish.”* 
Also, “pupils of mental ability below 105 IQ (the approximate mid- 
point between the means of the failing and passing groups) are ex- 
ceedingly bad risks in Spanish unless possessed of unusual interest in 
the subject and high capacity for effort and persistence.”* Superior 
mental ability has not been a prerequisite for enrollment in language 
courses in our system, consequently the segregation methods was re- 
sorted to as a plan which would enable the college-preparatory stu- 
dents to receive more intensive training, while it would not deny 
instruction to those interested in the study of language. Thus, while 
the average intelligence rating of students enrolled in Spanish has 
actually lowered since the segregation policy was adopted, due to the 
maintenance of slow sections, the achievement has been raised. 

A comparison of the June results of the year 1927, a tested year, 
before segregation was adopted, with the years 1928 and 1929, when 
segregation was under adoption, gives a basis for the statement above. 
An examination of the following table (Table I) will reveal that the 
achievement of completed first-year students for the interval of in- 
telligence rating in question is notably higher during the years of 
segregation. It must be noted that cases of very low mentality but of 
high score are usually children of foreign extraction who speak at 
home a language of Latin origin. 

This condition makes for a very high vocabulary score and aids 


1 Walter Kaulfers, “Mental Selection in the Foreign Languages,” in H1s- 
PANIA, December, 1928, p. 510. 


2“Prognostic Value of the IQ in Spanish,” thesis, Stanford University. 
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somewhat in reading ability, thus unduly increasing the score. In the 
year 1927 the point of passing grade, 49, hovers about the intelligence 
intervals 100-104 and 105-109, yet stands at one and two points be- 
low the score required for a passing grade. It becomes established in 
the interval 110-114. An average of the two intervals, 105-109 and 
110-114, places the interval of passing grade at about 108 IQ, the 
same interval found to be necessary for the passing student in the 
survey quoted above. During the averaged years 1928 and 1929 under 
the plan of segregation the passing grade becomes established in the 
interval 85-89. 


TABLE I 


A Comparison OF IQ’s anp June Scores IN SEGREGATED AND Non- 
SEGREGATED CLassEs OF SPANISH I 


Non-Segregated Segregated 
1927 1928, 1929 
IQ Cases Score Grade Cases Score Grade 
Fae OO ckiviccccvsvboocneh 0 3 60 3+ 
>? Be ye SE Pee 1 68 2 3 52 3 
ee Pps Pee 1 44 5 7 47 3 
PT Tees ope 4 36 5 12 51 3 
GP ii odcnivecsdiscted 5 4 5 6 SM «96 
SD niidciddvecsestadin 6. @ § 2 SS? 3+ 
SOE nce nico vvesevdquns a... @ <8 2 3S 3+ 
Mk d0-a500bsecccenien 7 45 5 15 61 3+ 
EEUU n0cntaeenveaneseut ’ ss + 20 6&8 2 
TEER waka csdedsdskovess 4 61 3+ 10 86 2+ 
OD Ws. iN 1 nw 8@ o @...2 
Tateh ndisnescipedeuns 51 146 


Completed Spanish II students for June, 1927, were not tested ; 
consequently, no comparison can be made between the years of 
segregation and non-segregation. Below in Table II is presented, 
however, the result for the successful segregation year of 1929. The 
passing grade apparently becomes established in the interval 85-89, 
yet fluctuates in two intervals, 90-94 and 105-109. This latter fluctua- 
tion is due to a small number of cases, each scoring unusually low. It 
may be true also that the three cases in the interval 85-89 were ex- 
amples of unusually high score for that interval and that the passing 
grade becomes established in the interval 95-99. More cases are 
needed for proof of the passing interval in second-year work. It is to 
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be noted, however, that under a system of segregation students be- 
come “risks” at a much lower rating of IQ than they do in mixed 
sections, because even the interval 95-99 is a very low rating for 
established passing work, especially in the second year when the ma- 
terial has become much more complicated and abstract. 


TABLE II 
June Scores ror SpanisH II 1n SEGREGATED CLASSES 
Segregated 1929 

IQ Cases Score Grade 
I nthe cneh sbemeitchtthin aka 3 78 5 
tian odvonanieianss hie Gth ant we 3 73 5 
SENET cs aesinaasaneadhsebeteeatess > 4 65 5 
EN dhs cavboraumuen, votkacrececss 3 M4 3 
abcd: dé CSUR RaneRed cdbhes Sends 7 75 5 
Eb RAG ucdac adie d a0 suuawe we wie 13 x4 3 
EE Gib wnncnchedbbedssindeedeees a ll 92 3 
ake ee tM 3 64 5 
ED sched ¢ phates cebennehaeeses ¢ 2 108 2— 
DET .cdiinesnctdcnocBee ed cthen ocnn 1 98 3+ 
SN é Cab UuqdU uve Ve limas on tbucueehs 3 101 2— 

RI wibenescciphimaiietee die aie tid 53 


A study of the progress of students in segregated and non-segre- 
gated groups further proves the merits of the segregation policy. In 
the first semester of 1928, second-year classes, due to faulty registra- 
tion, were so unsuccessfully segregated as to deny the existence of the 
policy. At the beginning of the second semester the students were re- 
grouped successfully, except in the cases of six fast students who 
could not change programs to accommodate the fast section. Studies 
could therefore be made of student progress under the two condi- 
tions of study. This study could take in only seventeen cases, but the 
results are outstandingly positive. 

1. In a study in which score progress for the two semesters was 
arranged in order of highest progress, the fast students in the first 
semester of non-segregation scatter irregularly through the table, the 
greater number falling in the lower half of the table; while in the 
second semester those who could change into the fast action group 
themselves at the top of the table, and those who could not change 
group themselves in the lower third of the table. 
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2. In no case did a student make as much progress in the non- 
segregated section as in the segregated section, while several doubled 
their progress and one tripled his progress in the segregated section. 
This proves that the fast students were wasting time grouped with 
the slower students. 

3. No one of the six students who remained in the non-segregated 
section scored as high progress as any student in the segregated sec- 
tion. These six students had an average IQ four points higher than 
the average of those who had been able to transfer. 

Regarding the individual speed divisions, it need hardly be ob- 
served here that the number of students who very successfully com- 
plete two years of work in one year of time is a very small percent- 
age of the students. The number during the year ending 1927 and 
1928 who scored a passing grade or above for completed Spanish II 
work was found to be 11 per cent of the total number of Spanish I 
students. Approximately 5 per cent of this number completed the 
work for Spanish II with a grade of 1 or 1—. In the small or 
average-sized high school this number does not warrant a special 
section. In our system, therefore, the two-years-in-one students have 
been placed with the fast first-year students, given additional work 
or segregated within the section, and, some time before or at the end 
of the first semester, transferred to the fast second-year section where 
they participate in the regular classwork of the second year. During 
the period when these students are preparing for the transfer, em- 
phasis in instruction is placed upon a quick but very thorough study 
of the important elements of grammar, and the reading of simple 
Spanish to acquire a common vocabulary and an acquaintance with 
the “run” of Spanish. With this preparation the student capable of 
progressing at this rate of speed not only does not find the transfer 
abrupt, but soon keeps pace with the best students in the second-year 
class. During the present year a successful transfer was made at the 
end of the first six weeks. A more successful plan than the latter, it 
is believed, would be to place these students at once in the second-year 
class. While the second-year students are reviewing the material of 
the first year, the two-years-in-one students are learning it. 

The next two divisions, fast and medium, of first-year students 
comprise the bulk of the first-year Spanish students, with grades, in 
the main, ranging from very good to passing, with material ranging 
from difficult to simple. The fourth or slow division forms an ex- 
perimental section for students definitely lacking in language ability 
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but wishing to study Spanish. Material and method is adapted to the 
section. These students are carried on in the special section during 
their second year of study. Fast and medium students during their 
second year of study are carried on in their respective sections. 
Under this system of four divisions it has been found that all speeds 
are well cared for. 

Credit for the several divisions is diversified. The students com- 
pleting very successfully, that is with a grade of 1, 1—, or 2+, the 
two years of work in one are given two credits. The students in the 
two intermediate divisions receive one credit. To those in the slow 
section, who in two years of time have attained scores representing 
only completed first-year work, one year of credit is given. Credit 
for one year of work ranges, therefore, from one-half credit to two 
credits. 

Status.—The status of the student has been found to affect greatly 
the achievement of the student in language. In this experiment, so 
far, no freshman has been able to carry out the two-years-in-one plan 
with a resulting grade above average for completed second-year work. 
Sophomores have been able to successfully carry the two years of 
work in the shortened time, but the greater number of very successful 
cases are juniors and seniors. 

Intelligence quotient.—The intelligence quotient was found to be 
a vital factor in language achievement. The direct relation of intelli- 
gence rating to score has previously been presented. Within the in- 
tervals, however, there is great fluctuation of score. A very high 
intelligence quotient does not necessarily mean that the student will 
score unusually high in the language. He may even fail. Neither 
does a low intelligence rating point to certain failure. Some students 
with very low intelligence rating possess language understanding, and 
actually sense and apply grammatical construction. In the main, how- 
ever, intelligence does affect achievement. The intelligence rating of 
students who have very successfully completed the two-years-in-one 
plan has not been lower than 110. The greater number have hovered 
about the 115 rating. 

Previous language training.—It is already known that previous 
language study greatly aids the study of the succeeding language. Ac- 
cording to data from the tables of the Stanford Spanish Tests this 
transfer ability does not appear noticeably in the, case of less than two 
years of previous language training. Our experiments substantiate 
this finding. Again using the two-years-in-one groups as an example, 
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it is noticeable that in the majority of the cases the students have had 
at least two years of previous language training. One notable excep- 
tion in our experience is the case of a sophomore who, without 
previous language training, scored, in one year of time, a 1— for 
completed Spanish II work. 

Language ability —Language ability is a term commonly employed 
by teachers of language to indicate the student’s response to instruc- 
tion in the subject. There is some claim that “ability” in language is 
only an interpretation of the intelligence rating, personal application, 
and previous language training of the student. Personal application 
is an immeasurable factor under the present system of instruction, in 
which case the student does not study under the supervision of the 
teacher. For this reason we cannot be sure just how much achieve- 
ment is dependent upon application. A study of the personal records 
of students of the two-years-in-one division reveals that the students 
of approximately the same prerequisite personal data attain differ- 
ent scores. Below, in Table III, is presented a chart of exemplary 
cases. 


TABLE III 
Scores or STUDENTS HAVING THE SAME PERSONAL Data RECORD 
Number Previous Grade for 
of IQ Status Language Total Completed 
Students Training Score Spanish II 
Pic cid 04 Otmeke 115 Junior 2 yrs. Latin 138% 1 
So 113 Junior 2yrs.French 129 1— 
ae 116 Junior 2 yrs. Latin 984 3+ 
MP iwoovdscctes 117 Junior 2 yrs. Latin 1% 3+ 


As far as the teacher could judge, personal application was equal. 
The plane of difference between the grades of 3+ and those of 1 and 
1— can hardly be laid to any other factor than language ability. Also 
the sophomore noted before who, without any previous language 
experience, scored in one year of time a grade of 1— for second-year 
work must be possessed of some ability that makes language easy to 
learn. 

A further study of language ability is offered from a study of the 
range of total scores for students within an interval of intelligence 
rating. The following are exemplary intervals for Spanish I students 
of the spring of 1928. In the interval of 100-104 the range of total 
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score is from 31-104¥%; in the interval 110-114 it is from 39-129; in 
the interval 115-119 it is from 41-1384. Certainly this great range 
must be due in some respects to innate language ability. A student of 
normal mentality, although he gave no time to study outside of the 
classroom, should, as a result of the instruction that he receives dur- 
ing the class period, score higher than 31, 39, or 41. 

Successful sectioning.—lt is self-evident that the sole object of 
segregation is maximum progress for the student. It is not an attempt 
to apportion credits in wholesale manner or to hurry the student 
through his study of language. The aim is to assist the capable 
student to greater power in the language in the time which he has to 
spend in its study. For the slower student it means slower progress 
of study but freedom from failure. In this connection it was interest- 
ing to learn the effect of sectioning upon a certain type of capable 
student. This type of student is particularly the freshman or sopho- 
more possessed of unusual interest and of unusually favorable habits 
of study. This student, placed in the two-years-in-one section, will 
keep up with the work without apparent super-effort. When tested, 
however, it will be found that he does not test as high as was ex- 
pected. This same type of student, placed in the next slower section, 
tests the same score, although the material has been less advanced. 
The student, then, has been working beyond his ability and has not 
been digesting properly the material covered. The advanced section 
has not improved his progress. For each student, then, there seems 
to be an individual time element. Sectioning should be carefully 
studied, since the difference between the material covered and the stu- 
dent’s score suggests the amount of unassimilated material. A great 
difference shows that the student is being definitely harmed, since 
his time has been shortened and his knowledge is not in proportion. 
It is the foregoing experience that has brought about a decision to 
admit into the two-years-in-one section only those whose personal 
data record points to a resultant grade of 1, 1—, or, at the lowest, 2+ 
for completed Spanish II work. 

The effect of sectioning upon this type of student suggests the 
policy that should be followed in all sectioning. The student should 
not be under a condition of “forced” learning, since it will not result 
in greater knowledge. 

Time.—Experience with achievement in segregated classes makes 
a policy of credit apportionment on the basis of time spent in the 
study of the language seem little short of absurd. It is only the 
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student that we call “average” who completes, in one year, one year 
of Spanish. The range of achievement on either side of this average 
is very great. An examination of first-year scores reveals an astound- 
ing deviation from the normal which can best be appreciated by the 
following interpretation. Complete range of score for Spanish I stu- 
dents for the year 1927-28, a typical year, was 31 to 138%. The 
score of 31 would place the student as having completed approxi- 
mately one-third of a year of work of average grade. (That this 
student would be a failing student does not affect the comparison.) 
Let us say that this score would represent one-sixth of a year of work 
of 1 grade. A score of 13814 places the student as having completed 
two years of work with a grade of 1. Achievements, for the year, of 
a 1 grade of work ranges, therefore, from a completion of one-sixth 
of a year of work to two years of work. 

A study of a group of students who would have been considered 
slow students of the year 1926-27, had there been segregation, who 
became failing students of Spanish II in 1927-28, and who were 
carried over into their third year of study to complete work for 
Spanish II in 1928-29 revealed that for some students to complete 
creditably, that is, with a 3 grade, two years of work would require 
more than three and one-half years. A student of the two-years- 
in-one section had scored, at the end of one semester, 104%4, which 
can be rated as a 2— grade for completed second-year work. Some 
time before the completion of that semester this student, if tested, 
would have scored 84, or a passing or 3 grade for completed second- 
year work. The required time, then, to complete two years of a 
passing or 3 grade of work ranges from less than one semester to a 
period of from three and one-half to four years. 

Since the average student is in greatest evidence, it is natural that 
our course of study should have been a product that is a representa- 
tion of abilities peculiar to him. Yet in caring for him it does not 
follow that we need disregard the ability or lack of ability of the 
student who deviates from the average, although he is in the mi- 
nority. 

Summary.—(1) Segregation has increased greatly the quality of 
product in the Porterville Union High School; (2) Student-ability 
difference in Spanish was found to be great enough to merit a differ- 
ence in the amount of credit to be apportioned per year of time; (3) 
Students of minimum 110 intelligence rating, of two years’ previous 
language training, of preferably junior and senior standing, and of 
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high language ability as proven by success in other language study 
can complete, very successfully, two years of Spanish in one year of 
time ; (4) The number of students found to be capable of completing, 
very successfully, two years of work in one year of time is approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the total number beginning the study of the 
language. 

Juxia A. BRAMLAGE 


PoRTERVILLE Union Hicu ScHOOL 
PORTERVILLE, CALIFORNIA 

















SECOND-YEAR VALUES' 


In face of the proof that a large majority of high-school and col- 
lege students drop the study of a foreign language when they com- 
plete the required ten hours, we realize our responsibility for a 
well-planned course of study for this short period. 

It is obviously impossible for a student to acquire a thorough 
mastery of Spanish in two years of high-school or one year of col- 
lege study. The university investigators who published the reports 
of the Modern Foreign Language Study quoted in the October, 1929, 
HIsPANIA urge the narrowing of aims or objectives so that there 
may be greater chance for success in attaining them within a limi- 
ted time. 

Fluent speaking cannot be made the aim in a ten-hour course. 
But the ability to read can be developed, and this is the objective on 
which most educators agree. 

The student must devote the first five hours to mastering the 
fundamentals—pronunciation, grammar, syntax, and acquiring a fair 
vocabulary. He has only five hours left in which to learn all he may 
ever know, perhaps, of the history and literature of twenty nations 
of Spanish-speaking people. 

Professor Amado Alonso, of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos 
of Madrid, now in Buenos Aires, in a recent article in La Nacién of 
that city, says that the Spanish tongue, wherever it is spoken, de- 
velops a certain way of looking at life. Community of language, he 
believes, is community of culture, for language forms the mind. 
With the words impressed on the child there is impressed likewise 
a point of view of the world in general—what the Germans call 
“W eltanschau.” 

Not long ago an editorial in the Kansas City Star called attention 
to an English definition of education and of culture as “what we 
have left after we have forgotten all that we have learned.” 

We can hardly hope that many of our pupils will long remember 
the rules that govern the imperfect subjunctive, but if they have read 
in the original the story of Don Quijote’s struggle with the windmill, 
and have formed a personal opinion of the character described by the 


1 Address delivered before the Spanish Round Table of the Kansas Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City, Kansas, November 1, 1929. 
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word “quixotic,” they are likely to retain that impression. This is one 
of the fine, intangible results of Spanish study. 

Through the reading of Spanish literature, the student comes to 
understand something no less subtle than the Spanish language: the 
heights and depths of the Spanish nature. He comprehends the 
gayety of the Spaniards, and their reaction to melancholy. He be- 
comes familiar with their pride of family, their love of color, their 
impatience under discipline, their fondness for freedom, independ- 
ence, in a word, their individualism, to which Professor de Onis of 
Columbia so often refers, and which he says is especially character- 
istic of the present age of Spanish writers. 

A teacher of English asked me the other day, “But the Spanish 
have no real literature, have they?” 

Even when our pupils have had but five hours of Spanish read- 
ing, they should be ready to refute such an error by concrete refer- 
ences to Spain’s Golden Age. 

In English classes today college freshmen are reading a transla- 
tion of Homer’s Odyssey, to broaden their culture, to extend the 
horizon of their fancy. In our Spanish classes, too, we may give our 
students a glimpse of one of the world’s masterpieces, one that came 
out of Spain. 

We may not be able to begin our second-year program with the 
classics, but we can lead up to them; or we may even put them at 
the beginning, if we have simplified editions. 

We should give our students a clear picture of Spanish culture. 
The frame of the picture may be an outline of history. In the back- 
ground we may paint some of the outstanding figures of Spanish 
literature, starting with El Cid. This summer, as I stood looking at 
the new equestrian statue of El Cid in front of the Hispanic Museum 
in New York, an editor asked me, “Who is El Cid?” None of our 
pupils should ever need to ask that. They should always be able to 
recognize as old friends the names of El Cid, Don Quijote, Sancho 
Panza, Gil Blas, Don Juan, Santa Teresa, and others of the heroic 
company of Spanish letters. 

When we come down to the nineteenth-century novelists, whose 
works have heretofore provided such a large proportion of Spanish 
texts, we may give an especially important place to Galdés, for he 
stands highest in the creation of original characters who stimulate 
the ambition and democratic sentiment of American youth. 

We may have to pass over briefly the other novelists of the 
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nineteenth century and some of the twentieth as well. But we can 
study them in anthologies, and we can tempt the students to read 
them further by putting copies of their best works on convenient 
library shelves, and by offering higher grades to pupils who bring 
in evidence of having done outside reading. 

In guiding our pupils into voluntary reading, we should suggest 
a well-balanced ration. I was made to realize this by a question of 
one of my students last year: “Do all Spanish stories have a tragic 
ending?” In three stories read in her class the heroine died of a 
broken heart. I hastened to correct her impression by recommend- 
ing some wholesome humor. 

Students enjoy talking about the books they have read, and this 
gives us an opportunity to help them analyze the literary material, 
and to develop their taste. 

In addition to providing in the school library books of fiction, 
drama, and poetry, we naturally have newspapers in Spanish. Boys 
who are contemplating a career in Spanish America prefer to read 
Spanish newspapers, because they feel they are “killing two birds 
with one stone,” getting the news, and getting practice in the lan- 
guage at the same time. 

Most students enjoy Spanish poetry, classic as well as modern. 
Even the prosaic ones evince satisfaction when they have memo- 
rized a verse. One of my students, a country boy, confided to me 
that he practiced reciting Spanish poetry aloud when he was work- 
ing in the fields, and driving the cows to pasture, and that it made 
him happy. He hadn’t analyzed it. He didn’t know that the rhyme 
and rhythm of the verse appealed to his artistic nature and the 
poetic sentiment stirred his spirit, while through it all ran his pride 
in a new accomplishment. 

Many middle-aged people confess that they have forgotten prac- 
tically all the foreign language they learned in college except snatches 
of songs, or parts they had taken in a play. When study becomes a 
part of experience, it is more enduring. 

The production of plays is one of the most valuable forms of 
language instruction, in its enlivening interest, as well as in its facili- 
tating ease of pronunciation. I am sorry that Miss Garrett cannot 
be here today to give us a talk on her experience in putting on the 
annual dramatic offering of her pupils in the Kansas City Junior 
College, for I regard her work as among the most artistic I have 
ever seen in this field. 
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When we read in class material that permits dramatization, it is 
worth while to spend some time in this way occasionally. Practicing 
greetings and conversation in class prepares a pupil to keep cool and 
“think on his feet” while ransacking his memory for words that he 
knows are his if he can only find them. Once a student gains enough 
confidence to keep on talking, not giving up in stage fright when a 
word eludes him, he has advanced a long way in the path that leads 
to continued use and enjoyment of Spanish. 

Some of the students we are teaching today will be exporters, 
importers, engineers, scholars, or diplomats having close contacts 
with Spanish-speaking people. We cannot expect to provide them 
with technical or diplomatic vocabularies now ; but we can give them 
a solid foundation of language principles; we can lead them into a 
feeling for the rhythm of the tongue ; and an impetus that may carry 
them far. We can help them form a conception of the history, the 
achievements, and character of the people that may make for the 
creation of fine international understanding. 


Myra Hote 























SPANISH CLUBS 


The main objectives of a school Spanish club are to create an 
international viewpoint; to bring about a better understanding be- 
tween nations; to learn of the customs and character of the foreign 
people; to learn of the geography, history, art, and music of the 
foreign countries ; to become familiar with the great names of Spain, 
Mexico, Central and South America; to appreciate the best these 
nations have to offer ; to create an abiding interest in these countries ; 
to stress the cultural value of the study of Spanish; to assist in 
studying the Spanish language; to supplement the classroom work 
and to form a social center for students and teachers. Nor should 
the commercial interests be neglected ; in fact, the main objectives as 
stated above do not neglect the commercial side. We are beginning 
to realize that the commercial and the cultural interests are closely 
connected and that the commercial side should have a cultural back- 
ground. Higher world standards are increasingly demanding the 
right combination of the cultural and the commercial, and the time 
has come when the educational world is beginning to grasp some- 
what the rich cultural value in the study of Spanish and the relation 
of the cultural to the commercial interests. 

The main objectives of the Spanish club as stated above present 
a large program, but they form an ideal which may be accomplished, 
at least in a small degree, and even a little effort along these lines 
brings about desirable results. This large program requires addi- 
tional time and work on the part of teacher and pupil, but it is re- 
paid by stimulating the interest of both teacher and pupil. This 
article will present merely a few suggestions. The resourceful 
teacher will find that experience in the work of a Spanish club will 
continuously present new ideas for the formation and preparing of 
programs. A well-conducted club is as much help to the teacher as 
to the pupil. 

Current events form an important part of the club program. 
They may be given in English or in Spanish. The teacher and pupil 
who learn to look for them in the newspapers and magazines will 
find many things of Spanish interest, such as President Hoover’s trip 
to South America, and the trip to the United States of President- 
Elect Rubio of Mexico; the meeting of Mr. Hoover and Seifior 
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Rubio ; the conferring of the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws by 
George Washington University on Sefior Rubio. 

The Spanish club should also become familiar with newspapers 
and magazines of Spain, Mexico, Central and South America. Most 
of these newspapers will be glad to send sample copies, and even a 
sample copy will prove valuable to the Spanish class and will lead 
perhaps to subscriptions. Two of the finest newspapers in the world 
are published in Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Spanish students 
should be familiar with them. Simple current events from Spanish 
newspapers may be read or retold in Spanish, and the reading of 
advertisements proves also interesting and instructive. It is advisable 
to procure Spanish newspapers directly from the foreign countries 
and let them bring with them something of the foreign atmosphere. 
Spanish students should also by all means be acquainted with the 
Pan American Union at Washington, D.C., and its splendid work 
and publications. 

Spanish students may also write to the leading automobile firms, 
typewriting companies, large packing houses, wholesale grocery con- 
cerns, etc., for their Spanish advertisements and circulars of infor- 
mation and they will receive an amazing amount of interesting 
material valuable for vocabulary study and bulletin-board use. 

A program of special interest may consist of short speeches in 
simple Spanish by different members of the club on their home life, 
their town, their school, or their own autobiography. These speeches 
have to be carefully prepared beforehand, and they should be as cor- 
rect as possible in vocabulary, idiom, construction, and pronuncia- 
tion. They should be written out first, then corrected and improved, 
and finally rehearsed until the speaker can give them naturally and 
easily. Pupils like to close them with the characteristic ending of a 
Spanish speech: He dicho. Similar subjects may also be prepared 
in the form of conversation instead of speeches, consisting of simple 
questions and answers about one’s family or home life, one’s work, 
the school, town events, etc. 

The presentation of plays is of great value to the students. The 
natural liking for the performance of plays will cause a pupil to 
work hard memorizing them and the result will be a great gain in 
fluency and freedom in the use of the foreign language. Careful 
study in pronunciation should accompany the memorizing of the 
plays. Spanish is one of the most difficult of languages ; the beauty of 
the language and its mastery should be the goal of the student. While 
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memorizing a play the student may make detailed study of the vowels 
and consonants, the combination of the vowels and consonants, the 
forming of syllables, the stress of words, the grouping of words, the 
general intonation and inflection of the voice, etc. In the study of 
dialogues and plays the pupil makes an important beginning in a 
preliminary study of Spanish phonetics. It is recommended that a 
careful choice of plays be made from authors like the Quintero 
brothers, Benavente, Linares Rivas, Martinez Sierra, etc. 

One of the most charming of the short plays by the Quintero 
brothers is Sdbado sin sol. This play is written in dialect but there 
is a Castilian version. This little play may be enlarged by using a 
general street scene with street musicians and passers-by before 
Florita appears. Then later in the play when Florita sings and dances 
for Estanislao the street musicians may reappear and accompany her 
singing and dancing. A good song to insert here is “Clavelitos.” 
Another beautiful little play is Mafiana de sol by the Quintero 
brothers. Still another delightful short play by the same authors is 
A la luz de la luna. 

Classic writers as well as modern offer splendid material for short 
plays or scenes or adaptations from longer plays. Lope de Rueda’s 
Las Aceitunas is an especial favorite with its lively dialogue and 
action. Many of the high-school texts offer good dialogues and 
stories that may easily be adapted for plays. Musical sketches or 
sarzuelas may also be presented; the more elaborate performances 
call for the assistance of the musical and dancing talent of the 
school. Occasionally Spanish clubs write their own plays or sketches 
in an effort for original productions. Fiestas of a general nature also 
develop the talent and ingenuity of the club members. 

The learning of Spanish songs well repays the time and effort it 
requires. There should be a careful selection of a few songs each 
semester, new ones being added from year to year until the club 
members have acquired a certain mastery of a group of songs and a 
real enjoyment of them. The words of the song should be given in 
regular class work for special study and memorizing. After the text 
has been studied the music may be learned. It is well to have a small 
group of musicians study the music and master the accompaniments 
before the entire group tries to sing the songs. This method has 
proved successful with the learning of the “Mexican National 
Hymn,” the “Argentine National Hymn,” “Clavelitos,” “La Pa- 
loma,”’ “La Golondrina,” and others. 
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The club may obtain catalogues of Spanish records from the lead- 
ing Victrola and phonograph companies. A collection of carefully 
chosen records is valuable for the entertainment of the club but they 
by no means take the place of the learning of the words and music 
and the singing of the songs. Special programs of music by Grana- 
dos, Albeniz, de Falla, Chapi, and others may be given by soloists or 
by members of the music faculty. 

Spanish games should as a rule be prepared before the club meet- 
ings by a few students who can serve as leaders when the club meets. 
Even a simple game requires the study of vocabulary and a certain 
familiarity with the presentation of the game in order to insure its 
success with the larger group. Games aid greatly in the acquiring of 
vocabulary and conversational skill, but they are satisfactory only 
when they are based upon as correct use of the language as possible. 
Certain games with which the pupils are familiar in English may 
also be carried out in the Spanish. The many variations of the game 
of “Questions and Answers” may be used to advantage. One way of 
adapting the game is to have the participants arranged in a circle; 
the person who asks the question stands in the center, he spins a 
bottle on the floor, and the one to whom the bottle points must 
answer the question. Another adaptation of this game may be car- 
ried out by giving the names of fruits or vegetables or animals to 
different ones; the questioner tries to find out the name through 
questions and answers. The giving of commands serious and other- 
wise and the carrying out of the commands constitute a useful and 
amusing game. An excellent study may be worked out as a very 
simple game or a complicated one by the buying and selling at the 
market. The naming of objects may be worked out also in a variety 
of ways to form vocabulary games of profit especially for beginners. 
A model class lesson or assembly program may also be adapted for 
a Spanish club program. The matching of proverbs is a little game 
that has proved satisfactory ; it also serves as a means of obtaining 
partners for conversation and refreshments. Well-chosen proverbs 
are written on small cards, the cards are cut in two pieces, the pieces 
are passed around, and the game consists in finding the other part of 
one’s proverb. In his very excellent bibliography of Spanish books 
for teachers and pupils published in Hispania, February, 1930, Pro- 
fessor Cony Sturgis includes titles of books on Spanish clubs, games, 
and songs. Teachers of Spanish will find this list invaluable in select- 
ing books for school libraries. 
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Debates in Spanish offer good material for club programs, and 
cover a wide distribution of the ability of the club members and the 
subjects to be debated ; but whether a simple informal debate is given 
in joking manner or a more serious one in careful speech, the same 
plea is made here as elsewhere in this article for an attempt to ex- 
press oneself in idiomatic, correctly constructed Spanish with the 
best pronunciation possible. A careless, free-and-easy so-called Span- 
ish with a hit-or-miss construction and a mixture of Spanish and 
English vocabulary and a disregard for pronunciation result in a 
caricature of the Spanish language and permit habits that are fatal 
to the goal of mastery of the language. 

Postcards of views from Spanish countries shown on the screen 
offer instructive programs. The talk accompanying the lantern views 
is of especial interest when given by someone who has recently re- 
turned from a journey to a Spanish country and who can fill his talk 
with lively first-hand information ; however, the talk may be given by 
a club member who has made a study of the material illustrated by 
the postcards. 

General talks by native Spaniards who may be temporarily or 
permanently in the community are of great value. Occasionally a 
club invites a Spaniard from some near-by city to be a guest at a 
club dinner and to give a talk after the dinner. When the club has 
this privilege of entertaining an out-of-town guest it is well to follow 
the talk with informal general questions and answers or conversa- 
tion. One school club invited a Spanish professor from a university 
in a near-by city and a delightful evening was the result. The club 
members prepared Spanish questions beforehand to ask their guest 
and these prepared questions inspired confidence in other spontaneous 
questions arising from points brought out in the talk. This same 
club had also the privilege of hearing lectures by a cultured native 
Chilean who had his home and work in their town. 

Lectures or programs by members of the school faculty in other 
departments give a Spanish club a broad outlook and inspire study 
along different lines. Here is the experience in part of one school 
club which is given to show that a club may find right at hand 
stimulating and valuable help in enlarging the viewpoint of its mem- 
bers. A professor in the English Department who is a well-trained 
musician, possessing a tenor voice of rare beauty, lived when a young 
boy for six years in Mexico, where his father was in business. His 
Spanish pronunciation is exquisite, as he was carefully trained in 
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private schools in the city of Mexico. The combination of school 
life in Mexico and unusual musicianship made him the especial friend 
of the Spanish club, who delighted in his talks on the experiences of 
himself and his sister during their life in Mexico and in his programs 
of charming Spanish songs well chosen for their beauty in music and 
words. Another professor in the same school spent two years in im- 
portant educational work in Peru ; his talks to the Spanish club based 
on his broad experiences as an educator in this country and in Peru 
are most valuable to the club. Another professor in the History De- 
partment taught in Puerto Rico and also lived many years in Europe. 
He also is a violinist. His talks on personal experience and on the 
history of Spanish countries and his playing of Spanish music offer 
versatile and valuable programs for the Spanish club. Different 
members of the music faculty have given splendid piano and vocal 
programs of the best in Spanish music. Two other members of the 
faculty, one a librarian and the other a member of the Physical 
Training Department, had also lived and taught in Puerto Rico; they 
gave excellent talks on their experiences there, each one presenting 
his viewpoint from a different angle based on a different line of 
work. The club is also indebted to the Speech Department for val- 
uable hints in play presentation in the proper manner of entrance 
and exit, in stage settings, and costumes. Members of the Art De- 
partment also have much that is valuable to offer in talks on the great 
Spanish painters and on studies of Spanish architecture. 

These talks by professors in other departments should by all 
means be supplemented by the study and presentation of similar pro- 
grams by the club members themselves. The students will not obtain 
the full value of the talks by guests of the club if they themselves do 
not make an effort to be informed along general lines. Very fine pro- 
grams on Spanish art may be prepared by students who study the 
lives and works of such masters in the field of art as Velazquez, 
El Greco, Goya, Sorolla, Zuloaga, and many others. The work of 
Diego Rivera in Mexico deserves especial study, as well as that of 
other artists in Mexico and South America. 

Other study programs may comprise the history and geography 
of Spanish countries. There is much to learn about our neighbor 
Mexico; a club could profitably spend an entire year on the study of 
the geography, history, archaeology, resources, educational work, and 
various activities of Mexico. Some clubs prefer a year of intensive 
study of one country to general programs along many lines. Differ- 
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ent clubs form their own individuality and preference for different 
types of programs. 

The study of Spanish literature offers excellent supply for the 
forming of club programs. The club members may prepare papers 
or talks on the study of Cervantes and Don Quijote, Calderén and 
La Vida es suetio, the Poema del Cid and the life of the Cid, and 
something of the works of Pérez Galdés, Unamuno, Azorin, and 
many other modern and ancient writers. The telling of the story of 
some of the masterpieces in Spanish literature and reading or reciting 
excerpts from them cause the students to become somewhat familiar 
with them and provide a valuable general viewpoint and a back- 
ground for future class study. Types of literature may also be 
studied, and papers prepared on Spanish poetry and versification, the 
classic and modern drama, the different aspects of the novel, Spanish 
romanticism, and the different types and movements of South Ameri- 
can literature. 

Club members may meet for luncheons occasionally. Luncheons 
aid in a certain familiarity with the spoken language, but they by no 
means take the place of the regular club programs and should not be 
allowed to detract from the more serious purpose of the club work. 
Vocabulary lists of the more common words may be typed and placed 
at each plate. Pupils may also prepare short talks to give at the 
luncheon and thus gain in confidence and skill in learning how to 
express themselves in the foreign tongue. An occasional open meet- 
ing is a good experience for the club, and stimulates a greater effort 
in excellency of programs of songs and plays. 

Mary W. Harrison 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Emporia, Kansas 








WHY STUDY SPANISH? 


[Last summer there was held in Mexico City a seminar of inter- 
national relations at which North Americans and Mexicans presented 
their views. Sr. Urbina, a judge of the Supreme Court, expressed 
himself regarding the language question as follows. We are indebted 
to him for the exact text of his remarks. It is plain that when a Mexi- 
can jurist such as he and a man with an acute mind like that of 
Mr. Hughes recognize the need for the study of Spanish, our educa- 
tors who are opposed to it should take notice. | 


Procuraré investigar o siquiera mencionar las principales causas, 
después de la original de vecindad geografica, que ha engendrado 
desacuerdos presentes o controversias entre México y los Estados 
Unidos y para ello formaré dos grupos: primero, el de causas comunes 
a las relaciones de la América latina con los Estados Unidos y segundo, 
especiales en las relaciones con México. ... 

En primer lugar, el idioma constituye una causa mediata de des- 
acuerdo. Mientras el latino no hable inglés y el sajon (ambos de 
América, se entiende) no comprenda el espafiol, dificil sera al Go- 
bierno de cada pais lograr un intercambio intelectual y comercial que, 
creando vinculos estrechos y conocimiento exacto de los pueblos, logre 
una comprensién mutua de sus necesidades y de sus problemas 
comunes. Mi distinguido amigo, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, en su obra, 
Relaciones de los Estados Unidos con las otras naciones del Hemis- 
ferio Occidenial (pag. 14), reconoce y asienta que el obstaculo del 
idioma de ninguna manera conviene mirar como de poco alcance y que 
el aprendizaje del inglés entre los latinos es cada vez mayor, mientras 
que el del espafiol entre los norte-americanos es bien insignificante. 
Con mayor meditacién se encontrara facilmente toda la transcendencia 
que la diferencia de idioma tiene en el acercamiento entre los pueblos. 
La prensa, esa gran palanca con que el progreso humano mueve a la 
Humanidad, no realiza su transcendental misién de difundir cultura, 
de hacer conocer unos a los otros, y de transmitir el pensamiento de 
los pueblos, sus aspiraciones y sus necesidades por todos los ambitos 
de cada pais ; se detiene en esa obra por la diferencia del idioma. Ex- 
tender y fomentar el uso de los idiomas espajfiol e inglés sera acercar a 
los pueblos latinos con el norte-americano. 


Suprema Corte pe Justicia SALVADOR URBINA 
México 














ANNOUNCEMENTS 
EXPANSION OF HISPANIA 


At the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Association it was voted to 
establish two committees: one to find ways to increase the income of the 
Association ; the other to consider the expansion of HisPAnta. 

The intentions of those who proposed these committees were essentially 
the same: namely, to make the Association more efficient in carrying out 
its program. Without an ample income, nothing can be accomplished. The 
business of the second committee concerns more especially the rdle of 
HIsPANIA as the most conspicuous public agency of the Association. 

The purpose of the publication as stated on the cover, “A journal 
devoted to the interests of teachers of Spanish,” thus phrased and dis- 
played from the beginning by its first editor, Professor A. M. Espinosa, 
has always been kept in mind. But the interests of the teachers of Span- 
ish, members of the Association, are as diverse as the professional posi- 
tions they occupy, ranging from junior high schools to graduate schools 
of universities. In consequence, if every member of the Association is to 
find in a given number of Hispanta just one article which interests him, 
the topics must be extremely varied in character—pedagogy, literature 
(both classical and modern, Spanish and Spanish-American), grammar, 
linguistics and philology, travel, and personalia. In addition, as the inter- 
ests of the teachers of Spanish are conceived to include the extension of 
the study of Spanish and the building up of a strong Association, much 
space must be devoted to propaganda and chapter news. 

Adverse comments on the contents of H1sPpANrA may be traced to the 
desire of the critic that his particular interest should be more largely 
represented. The master of pedagogics complains of too much literature; 
the philologist hates the pedagogy; the young teacher sighs at the learned 
article. 

The learned article, however, is that part of Hispanta which has a 
permanent value. The pedagogy, the chapter news, the propaganda, are 
essential at the moment but they pass into oblivion sometimes as soon as 
they appear in print. That Hispania may forever be a record of what 
Hispanism in the United States achieved in these decades, a larger pro- 
portion of its pages should be devoted to printing the studies and research 
that are made by our graduate students and professors of Spanish. 

The limit of content has been reached with our present financial means. 
It is all a question of money: so much more cash, so many more pages. 
Or even more monthly issues. 

In January and April, for example, extra numbers could be published 
which could be given up entirely to learning. A single monograph, such 
as formerly appeared in the Revue hispanique, could be printed. 
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The publication of such papers will not interfere with the Hispania 
Monograph Series, inaugurated last year by Professor E. C. Hills’s His- 
panic Studies. That book was financed separately from the journal, and 
the plan for the continuance of the series calls for the maintenance of an 
entirely independent fund to be known as the “Publication Fund,” which 
shall be kept apart from expenditures for H1ispanra. The details of the 
plan will be found in the report of the last annual meeting, in the February, 
1930, number. Moreover, its resources are intended for the publication of 
books, too long for issue in the journal. Donations to the fund can, of 
course, be especially received. 

The moment for such an expansion of the scope of Hispanta, and for 
giving the review a permanent international position in the world of 
Hispanism, has arrived with the cessation of the publication of the Revue 
hispanique. Scholars will offer us their productions. It remains merely 
for the brains of the Association to find the way of raising from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand more dollars. 

The annual dues of $2 need not be increased; for at least half our mem- 
bers an increase would be burdensome. Some associations obtain a larger 
income by establishing various types of memberships whose titles indicate 
the varying annual amounts paid into the treasury ; for example, some such 
scale as the following is used: regular members, $2; supporting members, 
$5; sustaining members, $10; life members, $25; friends, $25 annually; 
knights, $50; patrons, $100; benefactors, $1,000. The Association counts 
now forty-odd life members who have each paid $25. As most of them 
came into the Association when the future was dubious, they were risking 
their money to back the enterprise. They have now received the value in 
return. The current volume of Hispanta is the thirteenth, so henceforth 
their investment will yield a big dividend. 

Needing, let us say, two thousand dollars more a year, could we find 
twenty patrons who would contribute a hundred dollars yearly or four 
hundred supporting members at five dollars, or some combination of vari- 
ous types? They would receive in return for their money two supple- 
mentary numbers of HIsPANIA containing approximately a hundred pages 
each or one number of two hundred. The contents would consist of mono- 
graphs of the sort formerly published by the Revue hispanique, of Doctor’s 
theses, or perhaps, a valuable Master’s thesis. Patrons and benefactors need 
not be expected to make annual contributions. It would seem that our 
regular members might find some among the many persons who are inter- 
ested in the Spanish language or in the benefits conferred on better inter- 
national relations through the activities of our Association. The editor 
would like to receive suggestions which could be passed on to the committee 
considering this matter. 


—EDITOoR 
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EN MEXICO 


El décimo afio de la Escuela de Verano constituye un brillante éxito 
para la Universidad Nacional. Fundados los Cursos con el propésito 
elemental de dar a los estudiantes y profesores de espafiol una oportunidad 
para que ampliaran sus conocimientos en nuestra lengua, bien pronto la 
importancia de la Escuela rebas6é los modestos limites de su programa 
y se ha convertido en una de las instituciones que trabajan en México 
por un mayor entendimiento con los elementos universitarios y cultos 
de los Estados Unidos. Uno de los deberes principales de la Universidad 
en el momento que vivimos, es precisamente el de entender el alma de los 
otros pueblos, penetrar en el secreto de sus espiritus a través de las 
ciencias, las letras y las artes que se cultivan en ellos. Este deber es mayor 
entre las naciones que han sido colocados por la geografia en un contacto 
constante. En las Universidades se forja el verdadero sentimiento de 
una paz permanente. La diplomacia universitaria es mucho mas im- 
portante, en la actualidad, que la diplomacia tradicional. Profesores y 
estudiantes de diversos paises tratando en comin los problemas que 
afectan a sus nacionalidades colaboran mas eficazmente en el mantenimiento 
de la paz que todos los pactos que puedan concluir los gobiernos. 

Es ocasién de repetir lo que se ha venido diciendo acerca de estos 
cursos. En ellos los estudiantes tienen oportunidad de darse cuenta de 
nuestro idioma, de nuestra geografia, de nuestra historia, de los serios 
problemas politicos que agitan la conciencia nacional, de sentir honda- 
mente nuestras canciones populares, expresién del alma de la raza, de 
saber de nuestros bailes, de asomarse a la literatura de Espafia que es la 
nuestra y penetrar los secretos de la vida social y politica de la América 
Espafiola tan diferente, en las acciones y reacciones que conmueven su 
vida, a las de los Estados Unidos, tiene, ademas oportunidad de relacion- 
arse con estudiantes y maestros mexicanos, vivir la vida de nuestras clases 
activas y comprender algo siquiera de nuestro pasado y de nuestro pre- 
sente. Al final, al despedirse mexicanos y norteamericanos, saben unos 
y otros que los que quedan aqui son amigos leales de los que se van, y 
los que se van de los que se quedan. 

Asi en diversos rincones de la gran nacién vecina habra siempre una 
voz amiga que recuerde su estancia en México. Asi, en Universidades y 
Colegios de uno y otro pais se ira logrando, con el tiempo, borrar la 
connotacién de la palabra extranjera. La vida de cada nacién tendra su 
significado propio pero también su expresién universal de buena voluntad 
mutua que es la que, en definitiva, debe privar sobre intereses bastardos e 
impulsos egoistas. 

La Universidad Nacional llena uno de sus mas nobles propdésitos con 
impulsar afio tras afio la celebracién de estos cursos. Los maestros saben 
que, ademas de la agradabilisima misién de ensefiar, cumplen con el alto 
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deber de colaborar en la obra de acercamiento continental que tan urgente 
es para todos los pueblos de América. Las dificultades existentes en uno 
u otro pais se borran con este trato frecuente, con la amistad forjada en 
la catedra, con el libro que explica y la palabra que ensefia. Las seis 
semanas que ofrece la Escuela de Verano se hace mas por la amistad de 
nuestros paises que con varios afios de conferencias o de discursos 
aislados. 

México desearia ser, ademas, centro de reunién de los diversos paises 
de América interesados en la obra comin. Hogar abierto tanto a los 
ciudadanos de Norte como Centro y Sudamérica y las Antillas. Por eso 
no desperdicia la oportunidad de invitar también a los estudiantes y 
maestros de los paises que hablan el mismo idioma que él. Juzga que 
seria interesante reunir a los estudiosos de toda América a la mesa comin 
y discutir con ellos los problemas que nos interesan. 

Desgraciadamente no hay las mismas facilidades para venir del sur 
al norte como las que brindan los ferrocarriles y los barcos par viajar 
de los Estados Unidos a México. Distancia y tiempo, enemigos fatales del 
acercamiento efectivo entre nuestros pueblos, son mas perentorias para 
unos que para otros, por ello nos vemos privados de la asistencia a 
nuestros cursos de verano de los amigos de Centro América y las Anti- 
llas. Sin embargo, a través de las diferentes catedras de nuestra Escuela 
que hablan de Hispanoamérica, los amigos de los Estados Unidos sabran 
algo de su historia y de su vida y en todo momento seran recordados con 
interés por nuestros huéspedes y por nosotros mismos. 

Vemos con regocijo que otras instituciones hermanas acompafian a la 
nuestra en la tarea de propagar estos cursos que tanta importancia tienen 
para el entendimiento mutuo. En México la Universidad de Guadalajara 
abre sus puertas a los nacionales y a los extranjeros que desean concurrir 
a sus aulas para penetrarse de los problemas nacionales o locales que se 
plantean en esa priviligiada region de México. Un profesor de la Uni- 
versidad de Guadalajara, D. Agustin Basave, impartira ahora muy im- 
portantes ensefianzas en nuestra Escuela de Verano, iniciandose asi el 
intercambio nacional del que se esperan muy sazonados frutos. Mas alla 
de las fronteras la Universidad de Guatemala inicia por primera vez una 
jornada semejante a la nuestra. Vaya nuestro sincero saludo con los 
deseos de que el éxito corone desde el primer momento los esfuerzos de 
tan benemérita institucién. 

Al cabo de diez afios la labor de la Escuela de Verano se ha impuesto 
como una de las mas serias en nuestro ambiente universitario. La tarea 
emprendida con éxito, capacita a la Direccién para hacer algunos 
proyectos para el porvenir. Convertir la Escuela en un centro de ense- 
fianza para las lenguas romances sera uno de los propdésitos fundamentales 
de nuestra institucién en afios venideros. Ademas del Departamento de 
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Espafiol que ha adquirido ya la importancia que todos lo reconocen, es- 
tableceremos en lo futuro una seccién de Francés. La presencia del 
profesor Maro B. Jones y su ensefianza de la lengua y de la literatura 
de Francia en esto afio constituye un pequefio anticipo del proyecto 
ligeramente esbozado en las lineas anteriores. 

Tenemos el privilegio este afio de contar entre nosotros muy dis- 
tinguidos profesores de otras universidades y colegios. Don Arturo Torres 
Rioseco, profesor de Literatura Espafiola en la Universidad de California 
dara cursos de su especialidad que seran, indudablemente muy apreciados 
por sus alumnos, el profesor William Kirk del Colegio de Pomona inicia 
un intercambio de profesores este afio, que dara tan buenos frutos como 
el de alumnos que de tiempo atras tenemos establecido. 

A profesores y alumnos la Universidad de México les desea una grata 
permanencia en México. 

Jutio Jiménez Ruepa 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


President Ortiz Rubio has, by a special decree, made the fourteenth of 
April “Pan American Day,” on which the national flag will fly from all 
public buildings. In the decree, the President states that he has been moved 
to this action by a desire to give expression to “solidarity with the Pan 
American Union.” 


NEW MEMBERS 


At this time of year there are always new teachers in the schools. Is the 
new teacher in your school a member of the Association and a reader of 
Hispania? You would do that person and yourself a favor if you would 
inquire. As our year runs from January to December, new members are 
listed from time of joining. Anybody who joins before the November 
number appears will receive eight numbers of Hispan1a and, in addition, 
be able to participate in the next election of officers. The larger the mem- 
bership the better the journal. And remember that all dues are payable 
before the election. 











CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Prorgessor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


Owing to the absence of Professor Sturgis in Europe, only a few 
scattering notes on chapter activities are given in this issue. Secretaries 
are urged to send immediately to Professor Sturgis information regarding 
recent changes in officers, as well as reports of autumn meetings, in order 
that the roll of chapters printed in the November issue of H1sPANIA may 
be accurately up to date. 


ARIZONA CHAPTER 


A regular meeting of the Spanish teachers of the University and High 
School was held at the “El Charro” restaurant, Tucson, Friday evening, 
February 28, 1930. 

After a delicious Mexican dinner, Eddie Salvatierra and Lupita Mills, 
Evelyn Calles and Amalia Amado, Cervantes Club members, entertained 
the group with a number of Spanish songs and dances. 

The entertainment over, the business meeting was called to order by 
Miss Vera Power, president. It was moved and seconded that the Southern 
Arizona division of the Arizona Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish become the Southern Arizona Chapter, thereby form- 
ing two separate chapters in Arizona. The motion was carried. 

The following officers were elected for 1930-31: Dr. John Driscoll Fitz- 
Gerald, president; Miss Ida Celaya, secretary-treasurer. 

Following the business session, Dr. Fitz-Gerald, head of the Spanish 
Department at the University, gave an informal, diverting, and instructive 
address in Spanish. 


Vera Power, Secretary 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER 


The last quarterly meeting of the Southern Arizona Chapter was held 
Friday night, May 9, at the Original Mexican Café. Covers were laid for 
twenty members. The meeting was held for a dual purpose. It was a fare- 
well dinner for our president, Dr. Fitz-~Gerald, who is leaving for a year’s 
absence in Spain and who had therefore resigned the presidency; and we 
met to elect a president to fill his place. George R. Nichols, assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish, University of Arizona, was elected president. 

Following the business meeting, Dr. Fitz-Gerald gave an instructive 
address on “Syntax in Second-Year College Classes in Spanish.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Burrows, accompanied by the guitar, sang a group of 
Spanish songs. 

Ipa Ceraya, Secretary 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


The really constructive innovation of the year was the valuable contri- 
bution of Miss Edith Pence in organizing the circulating library feature, 
in the form of a Book Club. As she has planned it, books are bought in 
Spain, bound by the courtesy of the students of Galileo High School, and 
passed in systematic order from one to another of the members of the club. 
Thus those who are interested in keeping in touch with the contemporary 
literature of Spain have an opportunity of doing so. It is hoped that the 
interest in this feature will increase until all of the members of the chapter 
are also members of the club. Those who wish to join may communicate 
with Miss Pence, 53 Toledo Way, San Francisco. 

The final meeting of the spring semester was in the form of a picnic 
held at San Mateo, at which the program was furnished by Professor 
H. H. Vaughan, Professor Alfred Coester, and Sefior Amenabar, consul 
of Cuba. The election of officers resulted in the continuance of the officers 
of the closing year. 

In order that the members might have an opportunity to meet Professor 
A. Solalinde, who was lecturing at Stanford, and Professor C. C. Marden, 
lecturing at University of California, these gentlemen were the chapter’s 
guests at a luncheon held at the Fairmont Hotel on July 19. Professor 
Rudolph Schevill very graciously presided as toastmaster, and introduced 
the guests of honor. Professor Marden described the development of lan- 
guage teaching in the United States. Professor Solalinde was most enter- 
taining with his examples of Spanish humor, chosen as typical of the sev- 
eral provinces of Spain, and Professor Espinosa was persuaded to repeat 
his ever appreciated story of San Roqué. 

Among those attending the luncheon were representatives of other 
states and other chapters of the Association, including those of New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, Texas, and the colleges at San Diego and Long 
Beach. Vassar College was represented by Sefiorita Pilar de Madariaga, 
sister of Sefior Salvador Madariaga of Oxford University. 

Previous to the luncheon a tea was given at Stephens Union, Berkeley, 
for members of the Association attending the Summer Session from other 
states. These represented Idaho, Kansas, Georgia, and Texas. 

On August 17, a group of fourteen members attended the Symphony 
Concert at Woodland Theater in Hillsborough, at which Sefior Fernandez 
Arbés conducted the program. Flowers were presented by the chapter, and 
after the concert the members were given the opportunity of meeting 
Sefior and Sefiora Fernandez Arbés. 


Mary EL veanor Peters, President 











PEDAGOGICAL JOURNALS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Artour L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, XIV, 7, April—W. A. Beardsley, “Par 
VEstamine.” This article is concerned with the question as to why stu- 
dents have so little interest in the study of foreign languages as is shown 
by the terrible “mortality” among them after the first and second years. 
It occurs to the writer that the work of the first two years, as currently 
administered, contains singularly little in the way of material calculated 
to stimulate the imagination or challenge the interest of the student mind, 
whether bright or dull. “Consider the vast number of language ‘readers’ 
which are recommended by all the book publishers for first- and second- 
year consumption. ... . Sometimes they give the student something of the 
local color and the psychology of the foreign country. This is good. 
Sometimes they give an entirely false conception of the national psychol- 
ogy by relating fairy tales concerning fabulous beings living in some 
Never-Never land. Such imaginative fabrications may be very valuable 
to children of three, four, or even five years of age, but the fact is that we 
give students no such material in any other secondary school subject. 
They are expected to try to be grown up, whether they are or not..... 
We, on the other hand, have been proceeding on the assumption that ele- 
mentary language students should read only texts suitable to an elementary 
cultural stage.” The writer thinks that material of some thought content, 
perhaps even literature (which he defines for this purpose as anything in 
writing which is worth remembering), might find a place in the ele- 
mentary reading program, but that the essential thing is that textbooks 
should have some actual or potential connection with the student’s experi- 
ence. “Where do fiction and drama fit in all this? Are they any better 
than the short, short stories and fairy tales mentioned above? They are 
without question very useful to the language teacher, since they regu- 
larly supply the one element which high-school youth is almost sure to 
appreciate—action. Thus far they are good, and I believe they should 
form the most substantial part of the early language courses. Beyond this 
point it is necessary to distinguish the various genres of fiction and drama 
available.” After commenting favorably upon the novels of Palacio Valdés 
as generally enjoyable and stimulating to the social consciousness of the 
student, the writer continues: “Let me contrast two more books of about 
the same degree of difficulty, El capitén Veneno .... and Las confesiones 
de un pequeiio filésofo. There seems to be nothing much to be learned 
from the Alarcén book, though it is a mildly interesting story. Las con- 
fesiones is perhaps not the perfect text we have been waiting for, but it 
opens up a whole world of thought, feeling and experience. ... . I make 
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no very special plea for the philosophers and essayists—though I evidently 
have more respect for them than have most of my colleagues—but I do 
maintain that all texts should be scanned, among other criteria, for actual 
thought values. And where there is a choice, it seems axiomatic that we 
have no right to impoverish the youthful mind by giving it texts which we 
should scorn to read ourselves.” 

XIV, 8, May.—J. van Horne, “Ten Years of Modern Language Meth- 
odology in America.” Professor van Horne has been for the past decade 
associated in the compilation of the bibliography of methodology published 
annually by the Modern Language Journal. Now, on the occasion of his 
resigning this work to other hands, he has prepared a thoughtful survey of 
the methodological activities of American modern-language teachers and 
investigators during the past ten years. Coming at this time, when the 
journals devoted to the subject are, for the most part, clogged with a hope- 
less mass of mechanistic studies and reports, from which everything of 
imaginative or spiritual significance has been excluded, this objective and 
dispassionate review of the steps which have led us to this painful situa- 
tion is most opportune. The first part is factual and more or less statisti- 
cal and includes a year-by-year summary in which it appears that the con- 
temporary period in methodology had its beginning in 1925. “The Modern 
Foreign Language Study is now (1925) definitely established. Testing and 
measurement, quantitative methods, co-operative research are prominent. 
Educational experts and language teachers are working together. General 
language is much discussed. 1926. Intelligence, prognosis, and achievement 
tests have gained headway. Teachers of language and pedagogy are work- 
ing together. Extensive reading and general language are much dis- 
cussed. Some very slight evidence appears that teachers are alarmed by 
the encroachment of mechanism on a spiritual domain . . . . 1927. The 
Study issues important lengthy publications on new-type examinations, 
measurement of reading by photographs of eye-movements, and a Spanish 
word book. Achievement tests, individual differences, selected groups, and 
the reading objectives are emphasized. 1928. The publications of the Study 
are at high tide—word and idiom lists, achievement tests, enrollment fig- 
ures, the monumental Canadian material with its Buchanan-MacPhee 
bibliography, etc. The Study lists its forthcoming publications and reviews 
its accomplishments, stressing the two-year course. Testing, measuring, 
overlapping, differences in achievement, the one examination for different 
levels, the high-school-college equation, regional variations, preferences 
according to sex, are among the topics of discussion. ... . ” The second 
part deals with the personal reactions of the writer to the enormous mass 
of pedagogical material (1,178 articles, books, and pamphlets) with which 
he has had to deal. His conclusions are so sane and the form of their ex- 
pression so temperate that it is a pity they cannot be quoted in extenso. He 
finds that modern-language teaching in the United States presents three 
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somewhat indistinctly defined phases. The first, which ended about 1900, 
had as a pedagogical basis “culture, with a mixture of the elusive mental 
training. There was less propaganda, less noise, less activity, less system, 
more time, more serenity, perhaps more monotony.” The second stage was 
the period of method, which reached its height about 1914. “During the 
heyday of the period of method many felt that the direct method and 
phonetics were panaceas for practical language learning.” The third and 
present stage is the period of administration. “Our profession has passed 
from culture and mental training through method to administration. De- 
spite numerous exceptions in detail, this seems to me the general course. 
Some would call it progress, others recession. ... . Now a few frank 
words about present-day tendencies. It must be admitted that the enor- 
mous development of administrative literature in the past few years is 
typically American. Feverish activity, nervous haste, eagerness to tear 
down and to rebuild, mass production of students, standardized tests, word 
counts, idiom counts, multiplication of journals, efficient attention to detail 
in all of them—are not these symptoms of modern American life? .... 
We have the seeming paradoxes of the iceless refrigerator, the coal-less 
furnaces, the fire-less cooker. ... . It would be manifestly unfair to say 
that we have similarly culture-less language study, but we have at least 
abundant argument where the element of culture seems pushed into the 
background. Is it possible that the resultant product, like the horseless 
carriage, is a very efficient member of society? Certainly some will con- 
sider the modern mechanistic trends deplorable. My impression is that 
many language teachers do deplore and even execrate the present tenden- 
cies. But they do it in private conversation, seldom in print. After all, 
it is hard to discourse with people who have hundreds of pages of statis- 
tics, curves plotted to meet every emergency, and counts of millions of 
items upon which to depend. And the less imaginative is the holder of all 
this ammunition, the harder it is to argue with him... . . A time will 
come, I dare say, when the claims of the administrative critics of today 
will seem as naive as those of the method, culture, and mental training ad- 
herents now seem. But naiveté may not be the only characteristic of an 
exploded or half-abandoned theory. Much has been learned in each stage 
of the development of pedagogical theory. ... . Contemporary life often 
seems a succession of fads... . . To be fashionable modern-language teach- 
ing has succumbed to the prevailing tendencies. ... . What will be even- 
tually the solid contribution of the present administrative school of writ- 
ers? It is hard to say. Obviously, they are making a serious and important 
contribution. Were it not for a certain arrogance or bumptiousness that 
sometimes accompanies their claims, we might regard them as unmixed 
benefactors. And this arrogance is more apparent than real. It is due to 
earnestness, conviction, zeal or propagandistic spirit, rather than to mega- 
lomania. When time inexorably removes some of the glamour that now 
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surrounds the new criticism, we shall have at least more varied tests and 
examinations. ... . We shall have the great word and idiom counts. We 
shall have the great tables of statistics, unfortunately more ephemeral in 
character. We shall have learned to pay more attention to the student’s 
point of view..... We shall have the feeling of cohesion among the 
various languages. ... . Present indications are that the administrative 
tendencies will be dominant or powerful for some years to come. When 
they pass, they will have bequeathed a worth-while legacy of more intelli- 
gent direction of foreign-language study. Language learning and the use 
of language [are] too complex to be summed up in formulas of method 
or administration. The great factors of personality, knowledge, inspira- 
tion, tact, sympathy, preservation of contact between study and life, readi- 
ness—all these cannot be tied to method and administration. But they can 
be aided materially by method and administration. ... . And the teacher 
with principle and personality will lose just that much if he does [not] 
extract the benefit from modern criticism.” 

Modern Language Forum, XV, 3, June—L. O. Wright, “American- 
English Pronunciation of Spanish e and o.” The writer finds that North 
Americans usually give a diphthongized rendering of the Spanish vowels 
e and o from which he concludes that something is wrong with our teach- 
ing of Spanish pronunciation. Faulty presentation of the matter in cur- 
rent textbooks is a factor, but failure to take account of American speech 
habits is a more serious one. Among these, the most significant in the 
present connection are the tendency to add a slur or glide to the end of a 
stressed syllable and to “swallow” as many unstressed syllables as pos- 
sible. “Against this background of speech habits we teachers have erred, 
not so much in offering two sounds for Spanish e and 0, respectively, as in 
leaving the way open for a gliding sound at the end of stressed long 
vowels. We must disregard the fact that there really are at least three 
sounds for each Spanish vowel . . . . and must, for our teaching, choose 
one sound if we hope to have any success.” The sound to be taught, the 
writer thinks, is not necessarily the nearest to the actual Spanish sound, 
but that in the pronunciation of which the American student will have 
least opportunity to err through the speech characteristics already men- 
tioned. “We are thus not concerned with whether there are more occur- 
rences in Spanish of the close sound than of the open sound of the vowel 
to be mastered: we must choose the one of the two which is less likely to 
cause trouble. ... . If we do this, we must admit that the teaching of an 
open pronunciation of the Spanish symbols e and o will entail much less 
trouble later on than will the teaching of a close sound, which is almost 
certain to eventuate in a diphthongized vowel in North American speech. 
It is only after eighteen years of teaching Spanish (against a background 
of having heard and spoken it all my life) that I am making bold to offer 
this radical proposal. Spanish e can be most advantageously taught as the 
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approximate equivalent of the e in ‘met,’ and the o as the practical equiva- 
lent of o in ‘obey.’ I like to teach students to pronounce the Spanish un- 
stressed o of obedecié and colonia like the American-English unstressed 
o of ‘obey’ and ‘colonial,’ and then to carry over the same vowel value to 
the stressed 0, maintaining the same sound without any addition of a 
glide.” Examination of forty current North American books which deal 
with the matter reveals that practically all teach a close sound for Spanish 
e. Most of them teach an open sound also, but of the thirteen which sug- 
gest a single pronunciation for e all but one choose the close sound repre- 
sented as being like English a in “mate.” With respect to the pronuncia- 
tion of o, 80 per cent teach an open and a close sound, while of those ad- 
vocating a single sound only five favor the open o (as in “for”). The 
writer continues: “The three reasons for my offering the pronunciation 
of e and o in ‘met’ and ‘obey’ as the sole sounds to be taught for these 
vowels in elementary Spanish classes follow. In the first place, we North 
Americans of the vast region west of the Hudson. . . . have in general a 
very poor ear for acquiring sounds of other tongues because of not being 
so frequently exposed [as Far Easterners] to foreign sounds. .... In the 
second place, my experience in teaching Spanish has convinced me of the 
wisdom of offering the sounds of e in ‘met’ and o in ‘obey’ (despite their 
being for the time phonetically incorrect in certain circumstances) in the 
expectation that time and imitation will later care for the vowels in open 
syllables (and for e when it comes before m, n, s, etc.). This has proven 
more successful in the long run than trying to teach the correct sound for 
each vowel under different circumstances, in the face of the predominat- 
ing North American tendency to diphthongize all long vowels in general 
and the e and o of ‘they’ and ‘note’ in particular... . . My third reason for 
suggesting that North American teachers of Spanish concentrate on one 
sound apiece for the vowels is the advice that I do so, which was given 
me by Dr. Adolfo Bonillay San Martin when he was visiting at the Sum- 
mer Session of the University of California in 1924... .. As to the nu- 
merical preponderance of the close versus open sounds of Spanish vowels, 
Navarro-Tomas says that the former occur more frequently than the lat- 
ter. But by contrast we find that a recent study by [Carlton C.] Rice of 
the Spanish spoken in the Centro in Madrid discloses that ‘. . . . in the 
case of e and o in open syllables, elegant speakers of Spanish use the open 
sounds with a certain freedom or latitude which has not yet been clearly 
defined, and which the Spanish phonetician [i.e., Navarro-Tomas] has not 
indicated in his important and influential book.’ ” 








CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 


[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


Spanish literature was never held in higher appreciation abroad, nor 
has it ever received more stimulus at home, than at present. The Spanish 
newspapers devote a greater amount of space to reviews of books, they 
carry a larger number of advertisements of book publishers, and there are 
more magazines devoted to literature. Reading of books has increased, 
conversation concerning them is more in vogue, authors enjoy greater 
popularity than of old, and in consequence more books are being sold. 

Works dissecting the outstanding personalities in the literary and po- 
litical fields of the Peninsula abound. Figuras de Espaiia, by Dario Pérez, 
with a prologue by Santiago Alba, is one of the newest of these (Compajfiia 
Ibero-Americana, 1930). The prologue contains the first published state- 
ment of this famous man since his six years of exile. By the way, exile 
is a crowning glory for which many Spanish authors strive. The most 
effective means for attaining this has been to hurl insult and invective 
against those in authority, and several noted literati have been accused of 
indulging in this bitter pastime in an effort to attain deportation. No other 
step returns such prompt universal recognition. The thirty writers and 
men of affairs described by Dario Pérez in Figuras de Espatia constitute 
a group of patriots who, according to Santiago Alba, belong to a select 
minority who will labor to construct a new and better Spain. Among 
these are Doctor Marafién, Angel Ossorio y Gallardo, the lamented critic 
Eduardo Gémez de Baquero, Federico Garcia Sanchiz, Rafael Cansinos 
Assens, Benjamin Jarnés, Eduardo Zamacois, and Juan Ramén Jiménez— 
men of great distinction, all of them. From a work by Zamacois, Dario 
Pérez quotes : 


“La biografia de cada hombre es un poema tan interesante, cuando 
menos, como La Eneida de Virgilio; poema de luchas, de amores, de 
ambiciones, frustradas o logradas ..., ;es lo mismo! ... cuyo ultimo verso 
dejan incluido los labios yertos del protagonista. Despues, semejante a un 
perfume precario, solo queda de lo que fuimos un recuerdo.” 


These excellently written, down-to-date biographies will do much to keep 
in memory the careers of these men of achievements, and will prove valu- 
able for reference. 

Mirador, a volume of essays by Angel Dotor y Municio, is equally as 
worth while as Figuras de Espafia (Espasa-Calpe, 1929). Twenty-one 
chapters are devoted to matters concerning letters, beginning with the 
Cervantes cult. Tribute is paid to the present Duke of Alba and his pro- 
tection of matters cultural. A mere outline of the valuable contributions 
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of the Duke of Alba must comprise nearly all branches of the progress of 
ideas on the part of this genuine aristocrat-artist. He is a fervent devotee 
of the Spanish race and of Spanish culture, and he takes advantage of 
every occasion to exalt and proclaim noted Spanish achievements both 
past and present. He is a member of the Academies of History, of Bellas 
Artes, and of the Language. Dotor y Municio describes him as a facile 
writer, with a terse and vibrant style, a man of action, and a tireless 
traveler. Instead of permitting the monuments of the past to fall into ruin, 
as do many landed proprietors, the Duke of Alba restores all those that 
chance to be found on his estates. He has assisted many a Spanish writer 
in an hour of need, and he has ever been the first to show appreciation 
of the works of those to whom recognition of their art means more than 
money. He has spent fortunes in increasing what was already an immense 
collection of art in his ancestral mansion, the famous Palacio de Liria, 
which is surpassed in magnificence only by the Royal Alcazar. His art 
gallery, his famous library, with his collections of furniture, tapestries, 
and rare objects of art, should be described in a special volume for the 
benefit of the public, in the opinion of this appreciative critic. Neverthe- 
less, he devotes fewer pages of his Mirador to the great Duke of Alba 
than to a writer who has never laid claim to wealth and power, and who 
is qualified as 

“el paladin iluminado. Eugenio Noel es, en efecto, quien hoy dia encarna 
el alto valor representativo de la estirpe. En su vasto labor—una treintena 
de libros admirables—no deja de observarse, ni por un momento, la eterna 
preocupaci6on por adquirir el secreto del suelo y de la raza. El destino patrio 
le atormenta, y, ebrio de amor a aquella, apdstol singular de su mejora, ha 
escrito, inspirado por estos sentimientos, paginas dificilmente superables y 
que acaso hoy destaquen en el parangén con las mejores de su género.” 


Dotor y Municio pays a well-deserved tribute to the Machado brothers, 
Antonio and Manuel, who work together in an effort to bring about the 
renaissance of the poetic drama. The high quality of the literary work 
of the Machados has won recognition from the Academy of the Language. 
Antonio was first called to membership in this august body, an honor 
granted only to men who have contributed notable work in the field of 
art and letters or in that of the sciences. However, no sooner did another 
vacancy occur than Manuel was called to fill it. Referring to the poems 
of Antonio, the perfection of rhyme, and the freedom and richness of the 
lyric motif, call for comment, especially in his works, Campos de Castilla, 
Soledades, and Nuevas Canciones, which have won him the title of “Prince 
of Spanish Poets.” Manuel is somewhat more productive, yet variety of 
inspiration, strength, and charm are by no means lacking. In his collec- 
tions of poems, Alma, Museo, Apolo, Dedicatorias, El mal poema, Cante 
hondo y Sevilla, the poet attains an intensity difficult to surpass, in which 
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spontaneity, inspiration, and reminiscence of the classic flavor of the 
genius of the past are admirably mingled. 

Fourteen chapters in Mirador are given over to Spanish-American 
writers, ten chapters to the works of foreigners concerning Spain, and 
eight to Spanish art, all of which are of too great worth to be overlooked. 
In Angel Dotor y Municio Spanish culture has found a valuable exponent, 
and Mirador must essentially be given space in every collection of Spanish 
books. 

Historia de la Literatura Espatiola, by Pilzar Diez y Jiménez-Caste- 
llanos, a professor in the Instituto de Cabra (Cordoba), a textbook corre- 
sponding to the Bachillerato elemental, and, according to the title-page, 
“cenida escrupulosamente al cuestionario oficial,” will be found extremely 
useful. For the very reason that it is elemental it is of value, being concise 
and to the point. Beginning with the Middle Ages and the cantares de 
gesta, which were intoned by the juglares, or strolling artists, and the 
Cantar de Mio Cid, Historia de la Literatura Espatiola covers the out- 
standing works of the intervening periods, closing with a summary of 
those of don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo (1856-1912). The publishers 
are Huelves y Compafiia, Madrid, 1929. 

Siete Rayos de Sol, by Concha Espina, issued through the house of 
Renacimiento, should enjoy as wide popularity, and attain as enduring 
fame, as the Fairy Tales of the Brothers Grimm, which, to a certian extent, 
were the inspiration for the writing of these. Also, Concha Espina was 
encouraged to retell in modern style these cuentos tradicionales, as she 
calls them, by Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa, who turned over to her a hundred 
and eighty-two cuentos y romances which he had collected during his 
travels in Spain, and by Dr. S. L. Millard Rosenberg, from whose com- 
pilation of Mexican folk tales, Tradiciones y Leyendas Mexicanas, a few 
of the twenty-two stories have been drawn. Other voiumes are promised, 
and the series bids fair to become so important as to rank with that of the 
Oriental tales, Mil Noches y Una Noche, translated from the Arabic into 
French by Dr. J. C. Mardrus, and from his text into Spanish by Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez. These tales gathered from the lips of story tellers in 
Granada, Cuenca, Sevilla, Oviedo, in Mexico, or in Chile, where they had 
been transported from ancient sources, possess the charm and simplicity of 
artistry, and lose nothing in Concha Espina’s manner of telling. They will 
prove attractive for the classroom. They are printed on such excellent 
paper that those sending for the volume will not regret ordering it to 
come bound in tela or even in piel valenciano. Bookbinding is done mar- 
velously well in Spain, and the few pesetas extra in the original cost make 
a lasting return in the preservation of the book. 

Mitologia de Marti, by A. Hernandez-Cata, also published by Rena- 
cimiento, is a noteworthy contribution to the bibliography devoted to the 
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hero who gave his life for Cuban independence. The work is the result 
of a mingling of history, novel, and biography, and it recalls in forceful 
presentation the career of this man of boundless energy. In his preface 
Hernandez-Cata explains that other writers have described the bare facts 
connected with the life of Marti, both from the domestic and the historical 
points of view, but that it remained for him to develop his story on the 
poetic side, through the resurrection of a character not wholly adjusted to 
concrete forms. José Julian Marti was shot in a skirmish with Spanish 
forces at Dos Rios on May 19, 1895. When the report of his death reached 
the colony of his followers who had emigrated to Tampa, they refused to 
credit it, and one of his disciples, possessed of credulous optimism, de- 
clared that he had just seen the leader, and shouted: “; Es mentira! ... No 
ha muerto: lo he visto ... ;Lo he visto!” Then, states the author, the 
mythology of Marti began. In the vivid imagination of his followers it 
has developed and spread until now it fills this fascinating book of over 
four hundred pages. For his ideas Marti suffered imprisonment at 
the age of sixteen, then came banishment to Spain. He studied law in the 
University of Zaragoza, and received degrees in law, philosophy, and 
letters. This was in 1873. From Spain he escaped to Mexico, and he 
edited La Revista Universal. He went to Guatemala, and there wrote 
plays, taught in the Normal School, and served as judge. In 1878 he 
returned to his native land, due to a proclamation of general amnesty for 
political prisoners; but, ever a revolutionary spirit, he was still working 
for Cuban independence, and was again deported to Spain. In 1880, 
after having visited New York, and then Caracas, he was made consul 
of Argentina in the former city. His work in favor of the separation 
of Cuba from Spain won him the title of “Apostle of Independence,” 
and a statue has been erected to his memory in Havana. When the 
author of Siete Rayos de Sol stopped at that port in 1929, on her way to 
the United States, her first act was to place a great bouquet of flowers at 
the foot of the monument as a tribute of admiration. Hostilities are for- 
gotten, and his patriotism has won the hearts of the Spanish people. They 
lay claim both to him and to Hernandez-Cata, who also was born in Cuba. 
José Marti not only founded the Partido Revolucionario Cubano, with 
branches in the Cuban colonies wherever they existed, but he published in 
New York a paper of propaganda, La Patria, and a paper for children 
entitled La Edad de Oro. He wrote a novel, /smaelillo, and still found 
time to translate into Spanish a novel by the English author, Frederick 
John Fargus (“Hugh Conway”), whose works were in vogue at the time, 
and also the ever popular Ramona, by Helen Hunt Jackson. Hernandez- 
Cata finds José Marti to be of the same heroic mold as Bolivar and 
Washington, although his activities occurred within a more reduced 
sphere. Legend, he states, is never mere arbitrary invention, but a devel- 
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opment within the field of possibilities. Mitologia de Marti deserves to be 
widely read. 

Vicente Huidobro, who confesses to a weakness for writing of great 
men of action and adventure, has produced a remarkable work in Mio Cid 
Campeador (Compafiia Ibero-Americana de Publicaciones, S.A., 1929). 
With intense enthusiasm he devoted months of research among all avail- 
able documents relating to the national hero of Spain, and the result is 
what he refers to as a poem of admiration for this remote ancestor. Hui- 
dobro’s maternal grandfather was the head of a branch of the family of 
the descendants of the Cid that moved to Chile. It is worthy of note that 
Alfonso X, King of Leén and Castile (1221-84), surnamed “the Astrono- 
mer,” “the Philosopher,” or “the Wise” (El Sabio), was also an ancestor 
of Huidobro. He passes over this fact with slight comment, but dwells with 
justifiable pride upon his lineal descent from the Campeador. “During long 
years,” he writes, “the Cid was Spain, Spain was the Cid. During long 
years the Cid absorbed the thought of the entire nation, of the whole race. 
Her vigor, her hopes, her ambitions, the beating of her heart, her blood, 
her history, her legends, her hymns, turn upon the Campeador as the river 
empties into the sea. Ruy Diaz de Vivar is a mighty river with a thou- 
sand tributaries. Mio Cid inundates and fertilizes Spain. In close union 
Spain and the Cid meet upon a thousand fields of battle. Mio Cid is the 
tempest raised by the vengeance of a race; he is the sword of the people, 
a winged sword that drives like a lightning flash across the Dark Ages.” 
History, novel, and poetry, all in one, like the Mitologia de Marti, Huido- 
bro’s Mio Cid Campeador is of epic proportions, human, glowing with 
picturesqueness. Huidobro says it is a lie that the body of the Cid rests 
in Burgos. Then the visit of this reviewer to the Casa Consistorial in 
Burgos was futile. Thrilled with emotion and inspired with awe I looked 
upon the bones which an hidalgo of the city showed me. He led me into a 
chapel opening from an audience room in the town hall. From a large 
chest covered with red velvet he took a smaller chest, a smaller, and still 
a smaller one. He opened it cautiously, and I saw the remnant of a 
frontal bone and a few pitiful fragments of the human frame. This, 
however, must have been a delusion, for Huidobro tells, in his select prose, 
which I venture to paraphrase, of the Cid’s posthumous victory: Three 
days after the death of the Cid his hosts again prepare to wage battle 
against the Moors. Alvar Fafiez orders the ringing of the bells calling 
his followers to the combat. The Cid is mounted by his captains upon 
Babieca. His sword, Tizona, is placed in his hand, and the cavalcade rides 
forth from the city, the bishop, don Jerénimo y Mufio Gustioz, on one 
side, on the other Alvar Fafiez and Martin Antolinez, with a guard of 
four hundred nobles. Babieca hears the beating of the Moorish drums and 
starts on a wild race, followed by Alvar Fajiez and all the knights. The 
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corpse seems to be everywhere at once, rushing upon the enemy as if 
impelled by a force from another world. The soldiers of the Cid attack 
on every side, frightened at the redoubling of the strength of their 
muscles that comes from they know not where. Many hours the battle 
wages. The specter of the Cid attacks frantically, giving no quarter. His 
presence paralyzes the Moors with terror, and they begin to flee in con- 
fusion, shouting the name of the great Cid. The enemy is routed, the 
Moors retreat in disorder. Babieca gallops on. In vain the knights make 
an effort to follow. With a mighty bound the horse leaps beyond the hori- 
zon, galloping on and on. The horse and the historic knight become a 
legendary horse and knight, a living monument that runs throughout the 
length and breadth of the fields of poetry, ever kindling the imagination 
anew. It ruus, and runs, and runs, its last epic and mortal race. It runs 
over this world, leaps all boundaries, and continues racing through the 
air. The hoof-beats of Babieca resound throughout eternity. 

This latest addition to the long list of Huidobro’s works will be the 
delight of those who enjoy heroic tales illuminated by poetic imagery. 

Among the novels that have been honored by the award of the Asocia- 
cién del Mejor Libro del Mes are El Botin, by Julian Zugazagoitia; the 
splendid novel, Dofia Barbara, by Romulo Gallegos, which was ably re- 
viewed in the November, 1929, number of Hispania by Dr. Alfred Coes- 
ter; Cuando Ya Esté Tranquilo, by Eugenio D’Ors; and, for the month 
of April, the last two novels by Pio Baroja, Los Pilotos de la Altura and 
La Estrella del Capitén Chimista. Recently the award has gone to books 
written by authors foreign to Spain. This causes an unfortunate impres- 
sion abroad, and seems to imply the inferiority of contemporary Spanish 
literature. The award should be given only to authors who write in the 
Spanish language. 




















NEW BOOKS 


SCHOOL TEXTS 


Segundo de Espajfiol, a Second Course in Spanish, by Louis Impert, of 
Columbia University, and Francisco PrNot, of Connecticut College. 
xiit+281 pp. (218 text, 63 vocabularies and index). Silver, Burdett & 
Company, 1930. $1.44. 

This text is a continuation of Fundamentals of Spanish by the same 
authors, but it can be used independently as a review. There are thirty- 
eight lessons, each group of six being followed by a review. Each lesson 
contains some rules of grammar, in English, with examples of their use, in 
Spanish; a connected Spanish text, treating of some Spanish or South 
American subject; a set of Spanish questions, based upon the text; a set 
of drill sentences, in English, to be translated into Spanish; and a tema, 
which is a connected exercise, based upon the Spanish text, to be trans- 
lated from English into Spanish. Many lessons conclude with a list of 
idiomatic Spanish expressions. Scattered through the book are numerous 
exercises for review of these idioms. Occasional footnotes amplify the 
explanations of the linguistic difficulties. The book is illustrated with a 
number of appropriate pictures and a map of Spain. 


Three One-Act Plays, by Grecor1io MARTiNez SrerrRa, edited by Law- 
RENCE A. WILKINs, Director of Modern Languages in High Schools, 
New York City, and Mary E. Nass, of the South Pasadena High 
School, South Pasadena, California. xii+327 pp. (133 text, 74 exer- 
cises, 26 idioms and notes, 94 vocabulary). Henry Holt & Company, 
1930. $.96. 


There is a preface, in English (6 pp.), by the editors, briefly character- 
izing the work of the author. The three plays are: “La suerte de Isabelita,” 
“Rosina es fragil,” and “Cada uno y su vida.” All the plays are comedies 
in prose. 

There are seven groups of exercises based upon “Isabelita,” seven based 
upon “Rosina es fragil,” and five based upon “Cada uno y su vida.” The 
exercises are varied, containing drills upon linguistic forms and translation 
exercises. There is a frontispiece consisting of a reproduction of a photo- 
graph of the author and of his autograph. 


Altar Mayor, by Concua Esprna, edited by ANNE Harrincton, of 
Wheaton College. xiv+218 pp. (127 text, 10 exercises, 11 notes, 70 
vocabulary). Henry Holt & Company, 1930. $1.12. 

There is a biographical and critical introduction, in English (7 pp.), 
by the editor. Page iii contains a list of the works of the authoress to date 
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and has twenty titles. The work which constitutes the text of this book is 
a novel, first published in 1926. The text is complete except for the omis- 
sion of some long descriptions, philosophical comments, and minor char- 
acters. The exercises consist of groups of questions in Spanish, each group 
based upon a chapter of the text, and a number of suggestions for class 
discussion and written themes. 


Spanish Review Exercises, by Frank Ca.icott, Ph.D., of Columbia 

University. iv+59 pp. Henry Holt & Company, 1930. $.52. 

This publication is in pamphlet form. The dimensions are 7%4 by 10 
inches. The pages are perforated and detachable so that they may be in- 
serted in notebooks. The exercises deal with the most important points of 
grammar, the regular and the most common irregular verbs. There are 
thirty exercises in all. They resemble achievement tests of two types— 
completion tests and identification tests. In the completion type of exercise 
sentences are given in Spanish and English. In the Spanish sentence, how- 
ever, the word or words illustrating the grammatical principle which is 
being studied is omitted or else given in its fundamental form. The pupil 
is to supply the missing word or words on a line placed in the margin of 
the sheet. In the identification type the pupil is to select by number from 
among various optional conclusions the correct one to complete the state- 
ment of the grammatical principle involved and write the number of the 
correct conclusion on the marginal line. This use of the margin is to fa- 
cilitate the checking of mistakes. Several ways of using these exercises 
are suggested by the author in the introduction. 


Luria-Orleans Modern Language Prognosis Test, by Max A. Luria, 
Ph.D., of the College of the City of New York, and Jacos S. OrLEANs, 
Ph.D. 

The examination, Form A, makes use of both Spanish and French to 
test a prospective pupil’s aptitude for learning a modern language. The 
paper consists of eight lessons followed by a test on each and one or two 
general tests. Form A is accompanied by a manual of directions, a key, 
and a class record which may be filed with the registrar. The authors 
desire that a carbon copy of such record be sent them. Specimen set, $.15; 
package of twenty-five, $1.30, net. 

MicHaeLt S. DoNLAN 


DorcHEsTER HicH ScHoor For Boys 
DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 




















REVIEWS 


El Libro del Cauallero Zifar (El Libro del Cauallero de Dios), edited 
from the three extant versions by CHARLES PHiILip WaGNeER, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Part I. Text. Ann Arbor, University of Michigan, 
1929. (University of Michigan Publications, Language and Literature, 
Vol. V.) xviiit532 pages. 

Esta nueva edicién del Cauallero Zifar, hecha sobre los dos manuscritos 
de Madrid y Paris y sobre la impresién de Sevilla, 1512, es muy superior 
a la de Michelant, Tiibingen, 1872, quien unicamente tuvo presentes, y no 
en toda la extensién del texto, la edicién de 1512 y el MS de Paris. El 
Libro del Cauallero de Zifar, que se nos presenta ahora, reproducido con 
gran fidelidad y acompafiado de variantes, atraera sin duda la atencion, no 
solo de los medioevalistas, sino de los curiosos lectores de nuestra litera- 
tura, ya que se encuentran en esta obra, de multiple contenido, interesantes 
muestras de los primeros pasos de la novela caballeresca espafiola, mez- 
cladas con la literatura de consejos, tan abundante durante los siglos me- 
dios. En la introduccién el profesor Wagner trata sumariamente de su 
método de transcripcién de los manuscritos e impresos existentes y de las 
relaciones mutuas de éstos; afiade algunos datos sobre la fecha. (Véase 
E. Buceta en Revista de filologia espatiola, X VII, 1930, pags. 18-36, para 
una discusion mas detallada de la fecha del Zifar.) Todo ello no es mas 
que un anuncio de las materias que ha de comprender el segundo volumen, 
para el que promete Wagner un nuevo estudio de las fuentes, una grama- 
tica y un vocabulario. (Véase el estudio del mismo Wagner, en Revue 
hispanique, X, 1903, pags. 5-104.) Este volumen futuro sera, pues, de 
gran utilidad para el especialista y se espera con impaciencia, ya que los 
precedentes trabajos de Wagner nos hacen suponer con fundamento que 
sus conclusiones tendran la misma exactitud. La edicién del texto va acom- 
pafiado de un buen indice de materias y nombres propios y de nueve lami- 
nas, siete del MS de Paris—de gran valor para el estudio de las miniaturas 
—una del MS de Madrid y otra de la portada de la edicién de Sevilla. 


A. G. pe SOLALINDE 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


El Brasil Restituido, by Lore pz Veca, edited with Introduction and Notes 
by Gino pE SoLeNNI. New York, Instituto de las Espafias, 1929. 
cxli+161 pages. 

This critical edition of El Brasil Restituido is a welcome addition to the 
relatively few plays of Lope that have been published with the scholarly 
attention that they deserve. The play was first published by Menéndez y 
Pelayo, Volume XIII of the Obras de Lope de Vega, 1902, from a copy 
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of the original manuscript ; the present edition is based upon the autograph 
original containing the corrections and revisions of the author himself and 
bearing the date October 23, 1625. The orthography is not modernized so 
extensively as in the Menéndez y Pelayo edition and fewer liberties are 
taken with the original readings of the text. Variant readings of the earlier 
edition are presented in footnotes and attention is called to the changes and 
corrections made by Lope in the autograph manuscript. The text is fol- 
lowed by thirty pages of explanatory notes and comments. 

Of the long Introduction only a small part bears directly upon the 
play that is being introduced, having to do with such matters as the vari- 
ous texts available, the historical background of the conquest of the coast 
of Brazil by the Dutch in 1624 and the reconquest by the Spanish and 
Portuguese the following year, Lope’s probable sources of information 
regarding the events dramatized by him almost immediately upon the ar- 
rival of news of the great victory; much the greater part, more than a 
hundred pages, presents an interesting study of the great dramatist’s atti- 
tude toward his own country and fellow-countrymen. 

Lope de Vega surpasses all other Spanish dramatists in his treatment 
of historical and legendary material. More than a hundred of his plays 
give dramatic form to heroic incidents in his country’s history, and these, 
suffused with ardent patriotism, account for much of his popularity as the 
national dramatist par excellence. His great love and admiration for Spain 
is well known to those familiar with his plays, but the depth of his patriot- 
ism can be fully appreciated only through some such study as that now 
offered us. Almost two hundred and fifty quotations drawn from fifty of 
Lope’s plays adequately present his conception of his fellow-countrymen, 
and the picture that is skilfully pieced together from many sources should 
satisfy even the most ardent lover of Spain. 


Greorce W. UMPHREY 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Learning a New Language, by CLaupe C. Crawrorp, Ph.D., Professor of 
Education, University of Southern California, and Epna Maste Leit- 
zELL, M.A., Chairman of the Spanish Department, Horace Mann Junior 
High School, Los Angeles; with an Introduction by Lester B. Rocers, 
Ph.D., Dean of the School of Education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Published by C. C. Crawford, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, California, 1930. xii+242 pages. 

The authors and the prologist believe that this book is written “in 
student terms”; but, “even though the book has been prepared mainly for 
students, it will be of considerable service to teachers.” To the reviewer 
it seems that teachers will find the book more useful than students. Its 
thirteen chapters (Aims and Purposes of Foreign-Language Study, Think- 
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ing in the Foreign Language, Pronunciation, Vocabulary, Spelling, Listen- 
ing to the Spoken Language, Speaking, Reading, Writing, Translation, 
Grammar, Special Problems in the Study of Latin, Language Clubs and 
Games) mention the usual problems and devices without much discussion. 
Each chapter is followed by a full bibliography. The brevity with which 
each topic is discussed leads to dogmatic statements, sometimes on ex- 
tremely controversial points, but on the whole the book is sane and useful. 


A Guide for Teachers of Modern Foreign Languages, by RutH Mays, 
Professor of Spanish, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Na- 
cogdoches, Texas. Dallas, The Southwest Press, 1930. 123 pages. 
The author says in her Preface: “In the preparation of this manual, 

the author had in mind the needs of three types of people: (1) teachers 
in high schools and junior colleges; (2) classes in methods of teaching 
modern foreign languages in teachers’ colleges; (3) advanced students 
of modern languages who wish to get a condensed summary of methods 
of teaching.” In short the book is a college-type syllabus with a very 
copious bibliography rather than an exposition of any of the many topics 
considered. 


Handbook of Extra-Curricular Activities for the Spanish Department, 
by Evetyn Mier. San Jose, California, 1930. 97 pages. 


This pamphlet was printed by the San Jose High School Print Shop, 
“where printers are being trained by doing actual work,” according to the 
Preface written by Mr. Walter L. Bachrodt, Superintendent of Schools. 
After a few well-chosen bits of advice to the faculty sponsor of extra- 
curricular activities, the author subdivides her topic into chapters on Clubs, 
Assemblies, Dramatics, Spanish Newsy, Department Handbook, Exhibits, 
Parties, Music, Socialized Classroom, Games, and finishes with an Ap- 
pendix which gives names and addresses where material may be purchased. 
The items discussed in each chapter are so numerous that the reviewer 
does not command space enough even to list them. For example, nine 
different kinds of clubs are mentioned with appropriate suggestions for 
carrying them on. The book contains an answer to the thousand and one 
questions which teachers have long been asking. It is to be hoped that the 
San Jose High School Print Shop has a large supply on hand. 


La bella intrusa (novela), por Max Rios Rios. Toulouse, France, Edi- 
torial Figarola Maurin, 1930. 315 pages. 


This is a novel dealing with the adventures of a Spanish-Cuban family 
in New York City. To most of us the life of the large Spanish-speaking 


colony in New York is a closed book. The author is an instructor at 
Columbia University. 
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Antologia cubana de las escuelas, ordenada por Max Henriguez URENa. 
Primer fasciculo. Santiago de Cuba, Ediciones Archipiélago, 1930. 
144 pages. 

This is a valuable selection of verse and prose by Cuban authors who 
were active previous to 1850. The extracts are preceded by biographical 
and bibliographical notes so that the book gives a brief view of Cuban 
literature. It is to be hoped that the editor will continue his task. In his 
periodical Archipiélago he has already published useful articles on Cuban 


literature. His essays on Rodé y Rubén Dario and his volumes of verse are 
well known. 


Liberty and Despotism in Spanish America, by Ceci, JANe, with a 
Preface by Satvapor Maparraca. Oxford at the Clarendon Press, 
1929. 177 pages. 


This is not a book in which to seek information. The author has read 
Spanish-American history, then marshals his notes in balanced array on 
the two lines of his theory. Only in the rarest cases does he tell the reader 
the sources on which he relies. A notable instance to the contrary is a 
frequent reference to the Noticias secretas of Jorge Juan and Antonio de 
Ulloa, but he names the authors of the famous report on colonial conditions 
“Juan and Ulloa” (p. 86). Again on pages 87, 89, 90, “Juan and Ulloa.” 
If this is a fair sample of the accuracy of other statements, one need not 
take very seriously the beautiful unity of vision with which the author 
considers Spanish-American history. 

To him, “the political history of the republics has been a record of 
alternating periods of liberty and despotism.” This rhythm is due to two 
characteristics of the Spanish race, a passion for liberty and an ardent 
idealism. The latter trait leads the Spanish American to demand efficiency 
in government but, when efficiency becomes despotism, the old instinct 
for liberty topples over the political machine. 


ALFRED COESTER 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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